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| HARPER’S MAGAZINE {invary 
Ta STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


A New Serial Novel by the Author of THE INNER SHRINE Begins! 














HE new serial by the author of those two remarkably successful novels, “The Inner Shrine” and “The Wild 

Olive,” represents most brilliantly the fullest development of the author’s genius. It deals with a most 
modern theme. Its opening chapters portray scenes so dramatic, so tense in their interest, as to be absolutely 
enthralling, and there is no cessation of interest to the very end. 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


H. G. WELLS ‘7 NOTABLE 
ON SOCIALISM SHORT STORIES 














W! [ATEVER Mr. Wells writes he makes interesting. And here he HE stories of HARPER’s are famous and here is a group which is 

is dealing with a theme that is in the air everywhere. He presents peculiarly striking. Some of the best stories are by new writers— 
the case of Socialism in an absolutely new way—a way that is certain to notably a delightful Christmas story, “The Musical Top,” by J. Vale 
be of the greatest interest to every thoughtful man and woman. Downie. There is a touching story of the Civil War, by Elsie Sing- 


master, and one of Mary Wilkins’ most characteristic tales beautifully 
illustrated in color. Other stories are by Richard Le Gallienne, Mrs. 


MARK TW AIN’S Henry Dudeney, Elizabeth Jordan, etc. 
BIOGRAPHY THERE ARE TWENTY-ONE SEPA- 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, the authorized biographer of the RATE FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 


great humorist, pictures here one of the most interesting periods of 
his life—the Mississippi River days and his first journey to the mining 
towns of the far West. Much of what he tells is absolutely new infor- MANY PICTURES IN COLOR 


mation gathered from men who were Mark Twain’s teachers and friends ND TINT 
in those early days. A life that reads like a romance. L \ 




















* Out there in the sunset sky was a hint of the poetry of western emigration. The prairie- 
schooners were always moving toward the western sky. The songs we sang, many of them, 
related to the sunset and the land that lay beyond the sunset.”—HAMLIN GARLAND 








OMETHING new in books! Here are eight volumes—representing twenty-five years of work by a leading 
American novelist—in which is told the great story of the early West, an epoch in our history that is 
now fading. These novels and tales—brimming over with actual life—stand alone. Their author was the 
first to record it. He lived it—he knew, and he makes us live it again brilliantly in these pages. 


3 Great Periodicals an 
HAMLIN GARLAND’S 


Main-Travelled Roads . . 1887-89 
Other Main-Travelled Roads . 1889 
The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly . 1895 
The Eagle’s Heart . . «. «~ 1898 


Beginning with the pioneer farm life of the then “far West” in Mazz-Travelled Roads and Other Main-Travelled Roads, 
the author steadily follows the westward star of empire. In Zhe Eagé’s Heart he depicts the making of a desperado. 
The life of the principal character begins in Iowa and moves on, out and through Nebraska and Kansas into the Rockies. 
In Hesper is the life of a mining camp—the free miner, the prospector, the gambler, the mine-owner, and the union miner. 





The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop 1900 
UERUPL Os ce hie 6") ce “Us i) 1 

Money Magic . . . 2 « « 
Cavanagh: Forest Ranger . . . 1910 






















In Zhe Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop is the life of an Indian reservation as it was about 1895-97. 
Here is a vivid story of the Cattle Men and their natural opposition to the Red Man and his protec- 
tor, the reservation agent. This life has almost entirely passed away since the writing of this story. 
In Cavanagh: Forest Ranger the great story of the West is brought down to to-day in this ro- 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, NewYork 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, Sunset Edi- 


tion of Hamlin Garland’s Western ‘ ‘ ° 

books, eight volumes, cloth binding, mance of the “soldier in green” and the fight for forest conservation. 

subject to ten days’ approval, and also ‘ 4 : 

Sai ip ls lassen enable ee Not only the books, remember, but also THREE GREAT PERIODICALS are now offered—see coupon. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
Harrer’s BAZAR, under the terms of your offer. 
IT enclose $1 00 and agree to send $1.00 a month until 
the price, $13.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 

W 12 


The books are bound in a specially designed red-cloth cover. In every respect the 
quality is that of the $1.50 book. Each volume presents a portrait of the author 
arranged in chronological order. The books are guaranteed to be Harper 
quality, and are sent on the understanding that they may be returned if 
they do not please you. HARPER & BROTHERS 
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THE LATE JOHN BIGELOW 


John Bigelow, diplomat, author, editor, publicist, and America’s most venerable citizen, died at his home in New York last Tuesday morning in his ninety-fifth 
year. He was born November 25, 1817, in Ulster County, New York, was admitted to the bar two years after Victoria began to reign, and during his long 
life held numerous public offices. He was inspector of Sing Sing prison, 1845-46; one of the. editors of the ‘‘ Evening Post,” 1849-61; consul at Paris, 1861-64; 
and United States Minister to France, 1864-67. .He was president of the Board of Trustees of the New York Public Library, trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and a member of many literary and historical societies. He was the author of numerous books—historical, biographical, and philosophical 
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Comment 
Just Showing Off 

There lies before us an advertising pamphlet. 
It is labeled “A Sure Cure for Asthma” and is 
filled with testimonials. One reads as follows: 

Your great discovery is a Boon to Humanity. It 
is a Perfect Cure. | have been taking it now for 
twenty-five years and the results are simply astound- 
ing. | continue your Loving Friend. 

Simultaneously we find in the public prints the 
following statement from Representative NICHOLAS 
LONGWORTIL: 

I, like ali of Mr. Roosevett’s real friends, am dis- 
couraging and shall continue to discourage any move- 
ment to nominate him at the next Republican con- 
vention. 

Like the grateful culogist of the specific who is 
still being perfectly cured after twenty-five years 
of faithful application, Mr. Lonaworrn not only 
discourages, but proposes to continue indefinitely 
to discourage, the “movement” to nominate his 
distinguished father-in-law. He may not succeed. 
Be that as it may. But there will be no cessation 
of determined. effort. Even though the results 
thus far have not been simply astounding, Mr. 
Loxaworti will persevere relentlessly. Meanwhile, 
like the man who has kept the other Boon to 
liumanity before the public for a quarter of a 
century, he will continue to be a Loving Son-in- 
law. 

We congratulate Mr. Lonaworrn upon. this 
signal demonstration of his perspicacity. Immedi- 
ate success of the most praiseworthy endeavor is 
seldom to he wished devoutly. Suppose the sufferer 
from asthma had been blessed with quick and com- 
plete recovery! What then would have become of 
the long line of telling testimonials? Surely they 
would never have seen the light. The happy man 
would have gone about his business, breathing 
with careless ease and forgetting all about his 
former ailment. 

So with our President emeritus. Tf he should 
say that he wouldn’t accept a nomination, there 
would be nothing to talk about. That would never 
do. The way must be kept clear to discourage and 
to coutinue to discourage the movement, and in 
this laudable endeavor all of his real friends, as 
Mr. Loxaworrit says, must join—join heartily; in- 
istently, even noisily, as hetits the ease. That is 
the ik a, and a most execllent idea it is. 

We do not mean to imply that Mr. Roosreveit 
wants the nemination thrust upon him. We don’t 
believe he does. This isn’t going to be his or any 
other Republican’s year, and the wildest conceivable 
imagining is that of the intelligent Colonel going 
down to certain defeat over Mr. Tart’s_ political 
corpse. That he should enjoy harassing his former 
protégé and like to keep in a position to continue 
to harass him is quite understandable, but it is 
most doubtful if even that cheery purpose was 
more than incidental to the breaking of silence 
which was becoming profane. ° 

Our notion is this: The Colonel was getting 
lonesome and bored. There weren’t enough folks 
coming to see him and there wasn’t enough going 
on to suit him. So when the President definitely 
and firmly committed himself between stations to 
Peace and Justice, he burst out for War and Wall 
Street. If the President had declared for War 
and Wall Street, he would have ransacked the 
garret for his sanetimony mask and pleaded for 
Peace and Justice. Those people who have been 


votting excited over the Colonel's recent antics 
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haven’t stopped to think. Fudge! He isn’t serious 
aut all. He is just showing off. 

Why shouldn’t he if he wants to? And why 
should anybody object? Goodness knows there is 
little enough gayety nowadays. Brother Bryan is 
away, Judge Gary has stopped demonstrating the 
desirability of hiring the government to fix the 
selling prices of pig and other irons, Mr. WicKErR- 
suAm has resumed the study and practice of law, 
Speaker Criark has burned his Canadian joke- 
books, Mr. James J. Hitn hasn’t declared for good 
or bad times for more than a week, Director JoHN 
3ARRETT is paying strict attention to South-Amer- 
ican republics instead of rich widows, Mr. Frank 
A. VANbERLIP is continuing to do business at the 
old custom-house stand despite the terrible depres- 
sion, Alaska is still on the map, new pension bills 
are promised, and the happy possibility of the 
Panama canal costing a trifle more than was esti- 
mated has not yet heen wholly eliminated. 

What, then, is left to make the Yule-tide merry 
except Mr. Georce W. Perkixs’s Supreme Court 
of Business Men, Brother Munsry’s occasional 
consultations with the Contributing Editor about 
return privileges, and La Fouuertr’s candidacy ? 
Echo answers naught. So, now that the county 
fairs are over, we say in a loud voice: 

Let the Colonel prance! 


Good Wishes 

The Sun and Mr. Wituiam C. Reick make a 
strong combination. That it will be a successful 
alliance we have no doubt. As in all prosperous 
marriages, neither, we suspect, will wholly domi- 
uate, but each will own the other. May they live 
happy ever hereafter! 


The Tariff has the Right of Way 

The House Committee on Ways and Means has 
lost no time in demonstrating that other issues, 
big and little, have not obscured the tariff issue 
or weakened the grip on it which the Democratic 
leaders took last spring and summer. The com- 
mittee is wise and right. That is the one big issue 
which we may reasonably hope to dispose of une- 
quivoeally in the approaching campaign and elec- 
tion. Other issues, such as the trust problem and 
the banking and currency problem, may be really 
bigger and more fundamental. They may also 
seem equally urgent, equally entitled to prompt at- 
tention and action. But they are not yet so clear- 
ly defined. It is not so easy to submit them to 
the country in a way to get a decisive verdict on 
them. They are, fortunately, not party issues, as 
the tariff is, and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
they may be rightly met without making them 
party issues. To make the banking and currency 
auestion a party question would be especially de- 
plorable. There are likewise smaller issues that 
may look tempting to politically expert legislators. 
Foreign affairs, for instance, offer at the moment 
rather unusually attractive openings to the ora- 
torically inclined, as well as to those inclined to 
play to racial enthusiasms and animosities. We 
do not in the least contend that any of these other 
issues should be neglected or dodged. Some of 
them we hope to see promptly dealt with. But 
we do insist, and we trust all good tariff-reformers 
and all) good Democrats will insist, that mone 
ef them shall be permitted to shoulder the tariff 
out of that uppermost place in the public mind 
and in the mind of Congress to which it has been 
entitled ever sinee the early spring of 1909. In the 
language of the barber shop, the tariff is “ next.” 
Democracy is concededly slow in doing its busi- 
ness. That is the price it pays for ultimate sure- 
ness. When it works best and least feverishly it 
takes a lot of time to attend to things; and it does 
not successfully attend to many things at once. 
Let’s make sure, then, that. it shall this time at- 
tend to the one big issue it has the best chance to 
dispose of aright whatever it does or begins to 
do with others. 


A Judicial Executive Message 

The President’s single-topic message is out of 
the common in more ways than one. The pro- 
digious growth of the central Government’s ac- 
tivities is stressed by the confession that the Presi- 
dent cannot in one message of reasonable length 
make to Congress all the recommendations he has 
it in mind to make. His saying first what he has 
to say about the trust question indicates the ab- 
sorbing way in which that question has pushed 
itself forward in his anJ the public mind. His 
treatment of it indicates again that we have in 
the White House a very able lawyer and judge, 
whether or not we have a great President. The 
discussion of his views in the press indicates, on 
the whole, a disposition to take the subject more 
reasonably and fairly than we did only a little 
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while ago—but not that we have fully or nearly 
fully made up our minds as to what to do about it. 

That, indeed, is the final effect of the message 
itself, though not the effect intended. In brief, the 
President is for keeping the Anti-trust law and 
enforeing it according to the Supreme Court’s 
interpretation of it, for some supplementary 
legislation to make more clear certain of its inhi- 
bitions, for a federal incorporation of such com- 
binations as may desire it, and for an “ executive 
tribunal” to supervise them thereafter. That 
makes a pretty extensive programme, and _ the 
President perhaps regards it as a complete pro- 
gramme; but as he develops it one can’t help 
feeling that he is simply approving such specific 
arrangements and suggestions as he can approve. 

And is not that precisely what we must expect 
of the judicial mind on such a problem—a _ prob- 
lem with so many sides, provoking so many kinds 
of action, evoking so many suggestions, compel- 
ling, indeed, so many tentative and makeshift ar- 
rangements while we await complete and convine- 
ing mastery of it? The judicial habit is to review 
what has happened, what has been proposed, and 
to select and eliminate according to accepted prin- 
ciples; not to originate, not to be fully inspired 
and then work out the inspiration as an artist 
does, or as a truly constructive statesman does. 
Not, however, that the judicial method cannot 
vield practical construction. It can. It has often 
done it in our own and in English history. It 
has done it more commonly, perhaps, than any 
other method has. The other method is uncom- 
mon, for it requires genius. We may wait in vain 
for genius to come and do this so extremely need- 
ful task for us. We can only pray for it to come 
quickly. Meanwhile, we must experiment, and it 
is comforting to feel that judicial minds ean be 
gradually selecting the parts of a whole and wise 
plan, and may ultimately prevail and suffice. It 
it not a misfortune, it is merely something less 
than the good fortune we pray for, to have such 
a mind in the White House. If we cannot fly, it 
is better to walk than to stand still or to go back- 
ward. 


A Homespun Foreign-Aftairs Message 

Message No. 2—that is to say, Part II. of the 
serial which will eventually constitute the annual 
message of 1911—covers some highly interesting 
topics and happenings. It is unfortunate that 
Presidential messages are not so certain to be read 
as they are to get all the space they need in nearly 
all the newspapers. We shall, nevertheless, con- 
tinue to take them as sure-enough reading-matter, 
as we do the Congressional Record. This one is 
readable, yet uncommonly free from the sugges- 
tion of mystery and concealments which usually 
gives diplomacy its charm. On the whole, it is also 
gratifying, showing this country in honorable 
courses with its neighbors and fellows. Best of 
all, perhaps, is the brief opening paragraph, which 
states without argument the design of general 
arbitration treaties. 3ut a close second is the 
straightforward résumé of our behavior toward 
Mexico—a chapter that history will surely account 
honorable to the President and to us all. As 
against these and other rapidly related acts and 
abstentions which he aud we can be proud of, there 
are but two passages to give us really painful 
pause and troublesome questionings. In discuss- 
ing our foreign trade relations the President is 
fair cnough to qualify his approval of the 
maximuni-minimum provision of our tariff Jaw, 
admitting some cases of inetfectiveness; but not 
bold enough to question the beneficence of high 
tariffs in general. Passing immediately to our 
mainly non-existent merchant marine, he likewise 
fails to associate that question with the tariff ques- 
tion, commending imstead the general idea of 
subsidies, or at any rate some kind of “ aid from 
Congress,” and never intimating that the main 
trouble may be the restraints and hamperings from 
Congress which enterprise in that direction has 
so long labored under or wilted before. 

But these are domestic affairs no less than they 
are foreign affairs. If President Tarr shall be 
finally disapproved, it will hardly be for his record 
in affairs distinctly foreign; that, on the contrary, 
may quite probably prove the least peeeable part 
of his career; and we say this with full recognition 
of the significanee of there being in this message 
no discussion whatever of our relations with 
Canada. 








Josephus on Henry Cabot 

Oh, that Joserpuvus Dantets! Read this from 
the Raleigh News and Observer: 

A magnificent audience greeted Senator HENRY 
Capot Lopce in the Auditorium last night. It was 




















made up of much of the best in the city and State. 
The address was upon a theme unsuited to a popular 
assemblage and the speaker made no attempt to stir 
his audience. By the process of reason and in fault- 
less and incisive English, Senator Lopcre inveighed 
against the new measures like the initiative, the 
referendum, and the recall. Those who agreed with 
hin thought his argument was convincing and un- 
answerable. Those who did not agree with him 
thought he made the best argument possible for the 
position he took. All enjoyed the truly able and 
learned address. 

The mere idea of Henry Canor Lopae being sus- 
pected of trying to “stir an audience”! What a 


cut-up JosEPHUS is! 


Rules for the Republican Race 

Quite as we expected, the Republican National 
Committee was Tart-controlled at its last week’s 
meeting, conservative and offish about Presidential 
primaries, and not disposed to take Senator 
Bourne’s advice and cut down the South’s repre- 
sentation in next June’s convention at Chicago. 
Also as expected, there was plenty of RoosEvELT 
talk in the hotel lobbies, but none at the meeting. 
What was unexpected was the decision that Ala- 
bama’s snap and pro-Tart choice of delegates at 
large shall not stand. But the significance of this 
decision may easily be overestimated; Alabama’s 
second convention is pretty sure to do what the 
first did. Far more effective, but unhappily not 
to be so much expected as hoped for, would be the 
President’s own promise and command that the 
methods which make Alabama’s course predictable 
shall not anywhere be employed. Only that or 
the Presidential primary could make the South’s 
course in a Republican national convention health- 
ily uncertain, even when there is a Republican 
President in office. 


Russia and the Jews - 

The vote of the House, 300 to 1, to terminate 
our treaty cf 1832 with Russia, because Russia 
will not honor passports issued by our government 
to Jews, doubtless represents more appreciation of 
the main fact in the case than of the circumstances 
that underlie it. The experts, while they do not 
undertake to defend Russia’s position, are less in a 
hurry than the laymen to force her out of it. Dr. 
Anprew Wuite, the best informed, probably, in 
diplomatic matters, of the speakers at the recent 
Carnegie Hall meeting, would have the question of 
the application of the treaty referred to the Hague 
tribunal. About half of all the Jews in the world 
live in southwestern Russia, in countries that have 
been annexed to the empire. The Russian peasants 
and citizens elsewhere in the empire have the same 
sort of distaste for the competition of these Jews 
in labor and trade—especially trade—that so many 
of our people have for the competition of the 
Chinese. Accordingly, the access of these Jews to 
other parts of Russia has always been restricted, 
and when an Americanized Russian Jew comes 
back with his passport, he asks for privileges which 
his fellows do not enjoy in Russia and which he 
did not enjey when he lived there. 

Very likely he ought to have them, especially if 
his business in Russia is legitimate, and not preda- 
tory or revolutionary. But the case is more com- 
plicated than the unanimity of the House against 
the treaty would lead one to suppose. If the Hague 
tribunal, after a hearing, should consider Russia’s 
position as to passports in relation with the treaty 
of 1832, we might get some useful light in the 
situation that would help to solve it. The termina- 
tion of the treaty will not help matters, except as 
it leads to negotiation. It is possible, however, 
that diplomacy may find a solution without going 
to The Hague. If so, so much the better; and bet- 
ter still if it should be a solution that will help the 
case of the Russian Jews in Russia. 


The Colonel, the ‘‘ Times,” and the Passport Question 

The truly surprising thing about this current 
agitation against Russia’s behavior is that it 
has been so long delayed. As one public man 
after another commits himself to the demand for 
prompt action by our Government, one can’t help 
wondering why the demand was not long ago 
made and acceded to. But there’s another sur- 
prising thing, and that is that Colonel Roosrve.t 
should be the man to contend that the proper way 
for the Government to respond is to submit to 
arbitration the question of the true interpretation 
of the treaty with Russia which everybody seems 
to admit that she has been violating for years. 
The discussion gets still more extraordinary when 
the Times. a paper strong for the general arbitra- 
tion treaties, points out to the Colonel that his 
proposal offers a clear case of arbitration to the 
outcome of which we should certainly not submit 
if the findings should be adverse to our conten- 
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tion! Of course, the Vimes scores; but why 
couldn’t the Colonel immediately come back with 
the zejoinder: “ Precisely so! I was only joking 
in proposing arbitration in this instance. Didn’t 
I tell you there were things we couldn’t possibly 
arbitrate, because we couldn’t honestly promise 
to submit to adverse findings on them?” Where- 
upon the Times might say: “Certainly; and, of 
course, if the general treaties were ratified, the 
Senate would never, with the powers they leave to 
it, let such a question reach arbitration.” But the 
Colonel won’t, and the Times therefore will not 
have to, 


Discouraging to Philanthropy 

And so the young ladies who shot up Mr. 
Strokes got off, and are considering now whether it 
is likely to be profitable to sue him. 

Very little encouragement in that for gentlemen 
who take a philanthropic interest in more or less 
distressed young ladies. 

Juries are juries, but at least there was no great 
investment of public emotion in this case. 


Dr. Doty 

It makes a difference, not only to this city, but to 
the whole United States who is Health Officer of 
the Port of New York. So far as its importance 
to the nation is concerned, the place might well be 
a Federal office. 

For about sixteen years this post has been held 
by Dr. Atvan H. Dory. His doings in office have 
lately been investigated by a commissioner, who 
has recommended his discharge. The commis- 
sioner does not think him a fit man for the place. 
But the leading physicians of the city disagree 
with the commissioner and have adopted resolu- 
tions that say that Dr. Doty has conducted the 
quarantine system “skilfully and wisely, with 
admirable devotion and remarkable success.” They 
want the Governor to reappoint him. 

Trust the physicians, Governor. They seem bet- 
ter able than the commissioner to distinguish be- 
tween what is important and what is unimportant 
in the Health Officer’s duties. 


Commissions Approved 

“Four years of the Public Service Commis- 
sion ” was the topic discussed at the City Club, in 
New York, last Saturday. Mr. Paut D. Oravatu 
presided. Speaking of the apprehensions of cor- 
poration attorneys while the law that created the 
two commissions in this State was working through 
the Legislature, he said: 


The doubts and fears that were then expressed now 
seem ludicrous, and it is hard to believe that such 
opinions were entertained by intelligent men of af- 
fairs. Many of us now t! ‘ak the corporations would 
be better off if the commission were endowed with 
wider powers. One reason for this feeling is that we 
are relieved of our annual struggle with the Legisla- 
ture, which was a perfect nightmare. 

The year before the commissions came into ex- 
istence over two hundred bills were introduced affect- 
ing the railroads. A large part of our time was de- 
voted to useless hearings on useless bills. Since then 
the average has been thirty-five or forty bills, mostly 


unimportant. Instead of busy and untrained legis- 
lators to deal with we have trained men who give 


their entire time and thought to the subject. 


Long experience as counsel for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway system qualifies Mr. Cravatit to 
speak as an expert about the work of the commis- 
sion down here. After all, there are some improve- 
ments that improve. 


Not Yet a Farmers’ Trust 

Perhaps we may yet have to face that question of 
a farmer’s trust, or at least the question of whether 
or not it is a trust and an illegal restraint of trade 
where farmers combine to raise the prices of their 
crops, with or without the co-operation of capital- 
ists. But it looks less and less probable that we 
shall have to face it at once and in connection 
with this year’s cotton crop. The announced rais- 
ing of fifty million dollars in this city to finance 
the undertaking looked like business, and perhaps 
meant business rather than a mere demonstration 
against the bears, but now come reports that the 
planters rather shy at the terms of the proffered 
loan; and meanwhile cotton has gone on selling 
pretty fast. We may have time to cogitate before 
we actually meet the threatened new sort of com- 
bination, and there are already proposals to exempt 
farmers from the SuerMan law’s menace. 

Not, however, that we on the whole oppose or 
fear high prices for cotton, of which so large a 
proportion is produced by our countrymen. As 
we take it, the evil really to be dreaded is instability 
in the prices and the market. In the long run, 
with prices both high and stable, our mills could 
adapt themselves to the situation, though perhaps 
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there would be loss of trade from the fact that 
some customers, particularly in the Far East, buy 
only cottons that are cheap. But swiftly changing 
prices can hardly in the long run benefit anybody 
but the speculators. The highest returns to the 
farmer consistent with inereasing trade and in- 
creasing business for the mills, and stability af 
that level—is not this, perhaps, the really most 
desirable state of affairs? And if it is, are there 
not ways and means legally to bring it about ¢ 


Mr. Littleton Probably not Crushed 

We are really not much exercised over the dan- 
ger of Mr. Lirrteron’s being persecuted for his 
stand on the House Committee’s proper policy 
with the investigation of the Steel Trust. Not 
only is there too much ground for respecting his 
view that the investigation may, if it goes on in- 
definitely, work some injustice and appreciably 
affect the government’s prosecution of the trust. 
but we faney Mr. Lirrteron can take care of him- 
self pretty completely, and even get some advan- 
tage from the attack on him. For Mr. Lirrieron 
is an orator, and clearly perceives the realm of 
dramatic opportunities in the practice of his art. 
He promptly made use of one the day Congress 
convened, just as last session he made use of an- 
other when he discussed the reeall of judges and 
repeated entire the chapter of the New Testament 
in which the mob, overruling the magistrate, caused 
the release of a real criminal and cried out, “ Cru- 
cify Him! Crucify Him!” when the Christ was 
commended to its merey. 

Not that we condemn Mr. Lirrietron for his ora- 


torical ways; not at all. President Exnior once 


“introduced an orator in Sanders’ Theater by tell- 


ing how he had heard the assassination of tyrants 
defended from that rostrum by a famous orator 
(WENDELL Puituirs, though President Exior used 
no names), and within a fortnight the Czar of 
Russia was assassinated; then turning and say- 
ing, “ Mr. Bourke Cockran, an orator.” But we 
take no such general stand on oratory as that in- 
troduction would seem to condone and we believe 
that Werster himself is now thought to have made 
the oceasion for his “ Reply to Hayne.” Mr. Lir- 
TLETON is quite within his rights in making both 
speeches and oceasions. 


A Great Lesson in Credulity 

It is undoubtedly true that great numbers of 
cur people, labor-unionists and others, lately be- 
lieved in the innocence of the McNamaras, and 
that the two brothers selected victims, in 
danger of their lives from false testimony of hire- 
ling detectives employed by the capitalistic in- 
terests. That is an astonishing and important 
fact. To our mind Burns’s preliminary story as 
it was printed in the papers and magazines read 
so straight and was so convincing, and disclosed 
a tissue of incident and proof so manifestly im- 
possible to provide or invent, that we confess we 
underestimated the sincerity of many of those who 
professed to disbelieve it. But the mass of the 
disbelievers were sincere and convinced in their 
disbelief. No doubt they based their views largely 
on the contident such men as 
Gompers and Ryan, and if they ever read Burns’s 
story, their minds failed to hold it, or their first 
impressions were weakened by the outery about 
kidnapping or the that the Times 
building explosion was caused by gas. 

That the minds of such numbers of people could 
be so successfully misled is a thing to remember 
as also that such numbers of people believe that 
a group of men vaguely known as the “ capital- 
istie interests” and represented in this case by 
the Erectors’ Association, is capable of so aston- 
ishing a erime as the concoction of false evidence 
to prove labor leaders guilty of murder. Truly 
one-half of the world not only does not know how 
the other half lives, but has a very limited notion 
of what it thinks about. 

Tt illustrates anew how we distrust what we do 
not understand. We distrust people we don’t know 
more than people we do know. The halves ought 
to get together more and try to understand each 
other. 


were 


assurances of 


insistence 


We Forgot 
What we want is judges who will do what the 
people want, law or no law. That would be rather 


hard on the people, and it might be a little difficult to 
keep up with the precedents; but think of the sensa- 
tions the newspapers would have with the courts! 
The objection to Mr. BRYAN’s appointment, of course, 
would be that he had been suggested to the President 
by Colonel HARVEY, and everybody knows that Harvey 
is a tool of the trusts.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Of course. We humbly apologize to Brother 
Bryan, and hurriedly withdraw the suggestion. 








Gains and Uses 

‘Yur old philosophies laid all their stress on telling 
man that he was just what he was in the inner man, 
despite all differences of externals. His importance, 
his value to the world, was just what he was able to 
build up in the inner consciousness. 

“The event itself is pure water that flows from 
the pitcher of fate, and seldom has it either savor 
or perfume or color. But even as the soul may be 
wherein it seeks shelter so will the event become,” 
wrote a modern mystic who was steeped in old phi- 
losophies. * Difficulties are things which show what 
men are. For the future, in case of any difficulty, 
remember that God, like a gymnastic trainer, has pitted 


vou against a rough antagonist. For what end? That 
you may become an Olympic conqueror,” taught 


Epicrerus, the Greek slave who knew himself so su- 
perior to his master. Again, he says: “ There are 
things which are within our power and there are 
things which are beyond our power. Within our power 
are opinion, aim, desire, aversion, and, in one word, 
Whatever affairs are our own. Beyond our power are 
body, power, reputation, office, and, in one word, what- 
ever are not properly our own affairs.” 

So, you see, all a man’s efforts were to be turned 
He was to see to it that his thought of things, 
estimates should be correct: 
his aims were te be noble. his desires and aversions 
well directed. The outside matters, the results that 
accrued, he was hardly to take stock of, so indifferent 
could he afford to be to gains and losses, provided he 


inward. 


his moral and mental 


started right. 
Marcus AURELIUS even further in’ his con- 
tempt of mere externals. “ All things are the same, 
familiar in experience and ephemeral in’ time and 
worthless in matter. Everything now is just as_ it 
was in the time of those we buried.” The proper 
work of a man then, seeing externals to be ever in 
course of mutation, was to despise the solicitations of 
the senses, to form a just judgment of plausible ap- 
pearances, and to take a survey of the nature of the 
universe and of the things whieh happen in it. It 
was his business to let no badness, no desire, no per- 
And the course of events 
smile at from a_ lofty 


goes 


turbations enter his soul. 
Was a matter that he could 
plane of quiet endurance or indifference. 

Marcus AURELIUS even went so far as to show his 
utter contempt for the external side of events by rival- 
ing Jobs's exclamation, * Though He slay me, yet will 


1 trust Him” with, “If the gods hate me and my chil- 
dren, doubtless it is with good reason.” A modern 


philosopher finds this attitude of mind so ineompre- 
hensible that he suggests that as Jon doubtless had 
a tacit sense that the Eternal could not but approve 
such loyal worship as his, so also the Roman emperor 
indulged in a secret surety that the Absolute could 
not be truly indifferent to his philosophic acquiescence. 
Christ Himself content to urge men to render 
unto C.esar the things that were Cassar’s and to turn 
from the gains of this world and seek first the King 


was 


dom of God which was within. 

A new note has: entered into modern philosophy. 
Dr. JAMES tells us a man is what he is not merely 
in his intentions, his good-will, his fine motives, but 
he is what he is p/us all the external things that accrue 
unto him or that he can manage to attach. He is 
what he is plus his friends, influence, social position, 
property, health. ete. So that if it were only feasible 
a man would be all the man if he could 
accomplish being fat and handsome and well dressed, 
a great athlete, a millionaire, a bon-rirant, a lady- 
killer, a philosopher. philanthropist. statesmen. war- 
rior, African explorer, tone-poet, and saint all at once. 
And it is only beeause some of these claims would 
conflict with others that he would relinquish any of 
Dr. JAMES was not the only 


more of «a 


the external advantages. 
man of inthuence heralding the value of external thines. 
Ceci Ruopes declared to Gorpox, who told him that 
he once had a chanee at a million and refused it. that 
he would have taken it. “ What is the use of great 
schemes if vou have not the means to carry them out?” 
There is a very general feeling in the world to-day 
that some of the furniture of fortune is necessary to 
Not only has the inward changed 
there is an at- 


aoman’s importance. 
to the outward ideal nowadays, but 
mest un-Christian doctrine) that 
Virtue is suecess and virtue. Is it so? Hes 
any other intrinsic value than merely being 
success’ las wealth in itself any other value than 

It is supposed to buy culture, 
but how often 
very Wise man 
endeavor"; and a 
contributors, 


tempt to prove (a 


SUCCESS 


SUCCESS 


that of being wealth? 
learning, refinement : 
On the other hand, a 
crown of low 
giving advice to young 
‘Fate is often ironicaliy kind to mediocrity.” 

That which it is important to know is really that 
nothing can create values, but the.creative spirit: the 
chances of fate, the furniture of fortune, the caprice 
of events can mean only what the controlling spirit 
puts in them. ‘To know that money cannot buy culture 
or high interests or do the labor of patient study, one 
has but to observe the rich Americans tearing across 
Europe in their motors, sampling hotels. That money 
will not buy peace, or patience, or insight. or even 
average contentment is a glaring, public fact flaunted 
continually before our eyes. That popular successes 
turn even serious heads and destroy a sense of values 
is just as*blatant a fact. The great question, despite 
popular opinion to the contrary, is not how much 
av man has. but what use does he make of what 


so? 


does it) do 
said: “ Suecess 
clever editor, 
gently, 


is the 


Says. 


money 
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he has; not how much does he succeed, but what ef- 
fect have events upon his mind and habits and sym- 
pathies; not how healthy he is, but how does he use 
the modicum of strength he has gained. There are 
people whom wealth has made stingy and cruel and 
unscrupulous. whose whole natures contracted when 
they became rich. Wealth sometimes makes men 
purse-proud and vulgar, lazy, hard-hearted, and con- 
temptuous. In such cases only a morally blind man 
could continue to think riches a good. Success often 
robs a man of courage and keeps him in continuous 
fear lest he should lose some atom of his popularity. 
Health often makes people callous. The great fact 
stands out clear, that the virtue does not reside in the 
outer event, but in the controlling spirit. 

The consolation to be drawn from such reflections 
is that it really is futile to scream for the moon. 
When one is tempted to cry out that rewards come 
in no proportion to our deserts, it is just as well to 
turn the mind to inspecting our control over the im- 
mediate event. Do we master the immediate situa- 
tion? If one finds oneself in any way inadequate to 
the needs of the moment, it is childish to hope that 
outer events will help to solve our difficulties. No 
solutions of inadequacy or feebleness drop from the 
skies. The strong man and the clever finds a way 
to cope with the moment’s requirements. Whoever 
manages never to fail the present and immediate need 
may feel secure of the future. It is one of the rock- 
fast ground tenets of philosophy and life that to him 
that hath shail be given more in kind. Who seeks 
mere outer paraphernalia gets it. Who seeks the power 
to use well whatever the moment offers learns little 
by little to acquire that power. 





Correspondence 


UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS 
New York City, Noyember 10, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—It seems to me that there is entirely too much 
of a disposition to take Henry Weissmann, of Brooklyn, 
and the German-American Alliance, so-called, seriously. 

From what I learn from a person who attended the 
national meeting of the German-American Alliance at 
the new Willard Hotel, in Washington, about a month 
ago, I doubt very much if any consideration would 
have ever been given to the Weissmann resolution, 
which by the way is virtually the same one in essence 
that Sulzer presented, had it not been for Weissmann’s 
alleged * personal knowledge” of conditions at Ellis 
Island, well illustrated by his story of the German 
Stoltenberg child “excluded by Williams because it 
stuttered ” (?) and which later drew from the authori- 
ties the statement that the records of the ease dis- 
closed no reference to any impediment of speech, and 
that the child was excluded because of imbecility. 

The German-American Alliance was not unanimous 
in its adoption of the Weissmann resolution. It is not 
a political organization and cannot be drawn into 
polities, although it is rather emphatic in its stand 
for * personal liberty ” in the matter of liquor regula- 
tion. It is more of a social affair and depends upon 
contributions, the federation being a very loose one 
indeed. According to the last published Protokoll, the 
financial receipts all told for 1909 were $2,652.95— 
admittedly not very much upon which-to run a_po- 
litical campaign. And judging by recent election re- 
sults, particularly in’ Brooklyn, if not also in New 
York City, the Weissmann campaign proposition is a 
fiasco, and President Taft will be concerned with other 
matters next vear. 

And in passing it should not be forgotten that the 
taxpayers of this State are suffering heavily as a result 
or our lax immigration laws and their previous feeble 
enforcement. For instance, last year the New York 
Commission in Lunacy sent out of the State from the 
State asylums one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
six non-residents. About eight hundred of these were 
foreign-born aliens. And nearly one-half of these eight 
hundred have become inmates of our. State asylums 
within three years after landing from causes prior to 
landing here. Kight hundred fill an ordinary asylum 
which it costs several million dollars to build, and at 
least two hundred dollars per inmate per year to sup- 
port. Surely as the Congressional Immigration Com- 
mission reports, “ Many undeniably undesirable per- 
sons enter this country every vear.” It was testified 
before the United States Industrial Commission by 
the attorney for the New York State Commission in 
Lunacy, that alien insane and other foreign-born de- 
ficients, dependents. and delinquents were costing the 
taxpayers of the Empire State over ten millions of 
dollars a year. 

The State Superintendent of Prisons’ last report 
states that there are over one thousand aliens im- 
prisoned in this State for the high crime of felony. 
And that there is no way to get rid of the burden. It 
is up to the commissioner at Ellis Island to penetrate 
the cranium of the incoming criminal. There is no 
Federal law by which he can be deported unless he has 
obtained entry unlawfully. 

The statistics in the office of the Seeretary of the 
State Board of Charities shows far greater financial 
burdens than either or both of the above. The three 
throw considerable light on our tax-rate. 

The financial interest of the foreign steamships is 
manifold. In the first place they do not want any 
interference with their present pursuit of profits— 
steerage profits of about sixty millions per annum. As 
long as we go on leaving the selection of our immi- 
grants to these foreign companies, which are frequently 
directly connected with foreign governments, they will 
select the most profitable traffic, of course. They re- 
sent the deportation of alien insane by the State of 
New York, and have even ejected them from their ships, 
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and will not sell tickets for aliens to the State Board 
of Alienists, because when an alien is returned to his 
native land that land compels the foreign steamships 
to defray the expenses of his care in case he becomes a 
public burden. The foreign governments watch those 
returned very carefully through their police surveil- 
lance, ete., and hence the United States is in the un- 
enviable position of being at the merey of a vicious 
system that tends to unload upon her and to keep un- 
loaded a disproportionate percentage of undesirable 
fathers and mothers of future generations. And the 
influence of the foreign steamships seems to have 
been sufficient to have secured under Commissioner 
Watchorn the abolition of the work of efficient alien- 
ists, and the maintenance of a detention-room for in- 
sane suspects, originated by Commissioner Williams. 

All this fight on Commissioner Williams is an in- 
spired one. His attempt to properly enforce existing 
feeble and inadequate laws. and the strong legislation 
recommended by the Immigration Commission after 
its four years investigation and the expenditure of a 
million dollars. touches the pocket-book nerve of the 
foreign steamship lines and certain other selfish in- 
terests. Hence this masquerading of the opposition 
under the name of humanity, generosity, liberality, 
and the like, in true cuttle-fish fashion. 

Zach country should care for its own degenerates. 
We don’t want those that have to be cared for by the 
State or by others if they are to be the fathers and 
mothers of future Americans. And Congress should 
pass legislaticn along the lines of the commission’s 
recommendations, and especially a law fining the 
foreign steamships heavily for every undesirable per- 
son brought here—for the bringing of undesirables 
here when the undesirability could be ascertained at 
the time of purchasing ticket or embarking—and for 
the deportation of such. There is nothing un-American 
in treating European immigration in that way in 
view of our absolutely excluding Chinese (1885) and 
Japanese (1907) coolies. 

I am, sir, 
WittiAmM b. GRirriri. 


IT IS BAD 
Watertown, N. Y., December 10, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Why don’t you have something to say about 
this pension business? Congress is getting ready to 
add forty or fifty millions more to the bill we have to 
pay; give us your opinion: you usually have some- 
thing to say on most every subject, from Fletcherizing 
the rag with the prohibitionists to joking the Colonel. 

am, sir, 
LEE W. SERVEY. 





The Reckoning 


I’vE made an inventory of my safe deposit box 

Wherein T keep my gilt-edged bonds. my mortgages, 
and stocks. 

It used to be an easy thing to find where I was at— 

The figures en each share of stock revealed the story 
pat: 

sut now it takes about a month to figure the amount 

That properly is credited to my reserve account— 

I had to work at least four weeks at figures to reveal 

That I’ve a sixth of seven-tenths of half a share of 
Steel. 


A year ago I took much joy when burning kerosene, 

Or filling up my metor-tank with nice, fresh gasolene, 

To think that every drop [ used, wherever it might be, 

In some remote percentage paid a dividend to me. 

But latterly I’m wholly feazed. My soul is dark with 
doubt, 


And where [I stand, if stand I do, T cannot quite make 
out— 

Just what wiil be my proper share dividing up the 
spoil 5 

On one-fifteenth of two-nineteenths of seven shares of 
Oil? 


The pleasure that I used to take in smoking cigarettes 

By much offset its perils. and so stifled all regrets. 

] had a stake in *bacey—my United Nicotine, 

With other things, sufficed to keep my spirits all serene. 

But now—good Lord!-—I tremble like a quivering 
aspen-leaf 

With sundry apprehensions that I’m headed straight 
for grief— 

They’ve split my interest up so fine that now my hold- 
ing there 

Is thirty-seven-eightieths of a thirtieth of a share. 


I’m driven nearly erazy when 1 try to speculate. 

IT used to know what I could do at any market rate. 

I'd walk into my broker’s shop and with a single word 

Would order him to purchase fifty P. D. Q. preferred. 

I'd know just what it cost me—there were figures on 
the tape, 

And thus I kept such matters in the very best of 
shape: 

But now at forty and five-eighths, if seven-eighths is 
lost. 

What will nine-tenths of 
sevenths cost? 


seven-twelfths of nineteen- 


When T was young and went to school ’twas never clear 
to me 

Just why they vexed our little minds with stunts in 
Algebree. 

It was a thing I never dreamed was any earthly use 

Until this new stock rag-time on a weary world broke 
locse, 

But now I realize its worth, and use it every day 

To find just how much golden wealth has come along 
my way. 

I take each share of stock I own and get its value by 

X°+ %B+%=Y. 


Horace Dopp GAstIirT. 
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BZ IOQU SSIA has occupied two of Persia’s 
ISK gs provinces and is preparing to march 

England, 
along the 
Gulf, yet 





on Teheran, the capital. 
fearing for her influence 
> littoral of the Persian 
bound te inaction by her entente 
with Russia and jealousy of Ger- 
many, watches in timorous acquies- 
cence while the nation which has re- 
tained its independence since the days of Cyrus: makes 
its last stand against the northern Colossus. And the 
conscience of Europe, stunned by this last cynical dis- 
regard of international good faith, protests so faintly 
that its murmurs are scareely audible outside the 
walls of the debating rooms of the Persian Society. 


It is an American, one William Morgan Shuster, 
who is the storm center of this Oriental cyclone. When 
Persia became a constitutional kingdom, and drove 


out her Shah, application was made to Mr. Taft for 
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the services of some one able enough to reorganize the 
country’s finances and to place Persia’s exchequer on 
a stable foundation. The President selected Mr. 
Shuster, a young man in his early thirties, and he 
arrived in Teheran last May. A month later he was 
installed as Treasurer-General of the Empire. Since 
then he has been the real ruler of Persia. He has sur 
rn -unted most of the tremendous obstacles that he had 
to face. He has already gone a long way toward ac- 
complishing the reorganization of Persia’s finances. 
With him are four other Americans, each less than 
forty years of age: Messrs, Bruce G, Dickey, Frank S. 
Cairns, C. L. MeCaskey, and R. M. Halls. 

Persia has heen a diplomatic chessboard in recent 
years. As the Powers have moved their men back and 
forth the game has grown more and more complex 
Russia and England have been the principal plavers i 
the great game. Next come Germany and Turkey, each 
wishing a share of the spoil. Russia’s road to the 
great empire of India, that she has long coveted, lies 
through Persia. The bickering between England and 
Russia has resulted in each obtaining a “sphere of 
influence.” England’s is the southern portion and 
Russia’s the northern part of the country. Each has 
been striving persistently for the keys to Persia’s 
money-box. 

Naturally the establishment of a constitutional 
government in Persia was distasteful to Russia, whose 
interest was to keep Persia weak and distracted. In 
spite of her obligations Russia connived at the ex- 
Shah’s invasion of the realm early in the current yea 
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When his forces were shattered by the nationalists 
Russia saw her influence lessening in her sphere. She 
sought for a quarrel. The excuse occurred in October, 
when Mr. Shuster ordered the seizure of the property 
belonging to the brother of the ex-Shah, who had 
aided him in his rebellion. The Russian officials brow- 
beat and drove away the officials who were sent to 
take possession. Mr. Shuster despatched a body of 
one hundred police under command of an American 
officer and seized the property. It developed later that 
Russia had no trace of a claim to it. 

















William Morgan Shuster 
TREASURER-GENERAL OF PERSIA 


However, Russia demanded an apology, and, with- 
out waiting for it, sent a body of troops to oceupy 
two of Persia’s northern provinces. A violent press 
campaign was initiated against Mr. Shuster, whom the 
Novoe Vremya described as “‘ an American adventurer 
in a peajacket and paper collar.” One grievance was 
that Mr. Shuster had appointed a_ British officer, 
Major C. B. Stokes, to reorganize the revenue offices 
in the Russian sphere of interest. Another was that 
Mr. Shuster had published a justification of his action 
in the London Times, which was translated and spread 
in pamphlet form through Persia. 

Russia has demanded Mr. Shuster’s dismissal and 
has despatched an expedition against Teheran, but it 
is stated that the capital will not be occupied if Mr. 
Shuster is dismissed by the Mejliss, or National Coun- 


cil, whieh alone has the power to cancel his contract. 
At the moment of writing Mr. Shuster still holds his 


office. 

Mr. Shuster was born in Washington, D. C., thirty- 
four years ago. He started out in business life as a 
stenographer in the War Department. When the com- 
mission which had charge of the evacuation of Cuba 
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THE RUSSIAN COLOSSUS KICK THEM AWAY? 


Shuster 


by the Spanish government was appointed, 


was chosen as assistant secretary, although he was 
then only twenty-one. After the commission’s work 
was finished he was transferred to the Cuban Customs 
Service, where he remained three years, retiring with 
the title of Special Deputy Collector. Then he was 
appointed Collector of Customs to the Philippines. He 
revised the tariff laws and reorganized the customs 


service there. His next task was the reorganization of 


the educational system of the Philippines. He did 
this and also managed the burezu through which all 
the supplies of the government were purchased, had 


charge of the Bureau of Printing and the Philippine 
Medical Countege, organized the Philippine University, 
codified all the American legislation affecting the 
islands for a period of ten years, and did some other 
things of less importance. When he returned to the 
United States he settled down in Washington, and was 
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engaged in the practice of law when the Persian offer 
eame to him. A 

Mr. Shuster’s four assistants are men whom he has 
known in Cuba, in the Philippines, and in Washington. 
Charles L. MeCaskey, who is now Inspector of the Pro- 
vincial Revenue of Persia, is thirty-four years old. 
He is the son of Major-General William S. MeCaskey. 
He was with his father and saw active military 
service in the Philippines. Later he was in the eus 
toms service there and in New York City. Ralph M. 


Halls, who is now in his thirty-sixth year, and who is 
Supervisor of Auditing and Accounts for Persia, was 
a classmate of Mr. Shuster’s in the Washington High 
School and later at Columbia University. Bruce G. 
Dickey, the youngest of the fiye experts, is only 
thirty. His place under the Persian government is 
Inspector of Taxation. He was born in Minnesota 


and went to the Philippines when he was eighteen. 
He was in the customs service there for more than 
ten years. The Director of Taxation for Persia is 
Frank S. Cairns, who is an expert in tariff and 
toms matters, having gained his experience in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and the United States. 

The inhabitants of Persia are superstitious about 
Mr. Shuster. They regard him as sent by fate 
for their redemption. This has come about from a 
curious coincidence. In the province of Khuzistan, 
about two hundred and fifty miles southwest of Ispa- 
han, in Persia, there is an ancient city of some 18,000 
population at present. It was once the capital of the 
province and a seat of power. The name of this city 
is Shuster. 


cus 


one 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 






BOR some time past it has been said 
s2o> in Washington that neither President 
Taft nor Senator La Follette, the 
only avowed candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presi- 
) dency next year, would be nominated, 
fA) but that the prize would be carried 
: 8 off by a dark horse. That appeared 
“% fantastic, for with Mr. Taft in posses- 
sion of all thes delegates, except the few he was generously 
disposed to let Mr. La Follette have so that he might 
not feel entirely forlorn, how was the dark horse to get 
on the track, and what should it profit him to go on the 
course and find his running fruitless and the prize with- 
drawn? Politicians like a dark horse. He lends zest 
to the game, he adds the element of novelty and excite- 
ment, he makes it possible for the follower of form, as 
they say on the race-track, to reap large returns from a 
modest stake, for the politician who backs the dark 
horse, if he wins, has his political fortune assured. What 
seemed absurd some little time ago is now seen to be 
sober fact. A dark horse is being carefully groomed for 
the race. 

Mr. Facing-Both-Ways is the name of the new candi- 
date. He is young, as age is counted among men in 
public station, and at the present time he holds no 
public office. He is vigorous and his health is sup- 
posed to be sound. It would not be fair to name the 
State which has the honor to claim him as one of her 
sons, for that would reveal too clearly his identity, and 
then he would no longer be a dark horse. He would 
be compelled to come out in the open and either deny 
that he was a candidate for the nomination or admit 
that he was seeking it. No journalist has a right to put 
any man in such an embarrassing position. The laud- 
able efforts of a high-minded patriot to gratify a per- 
fectly proper ambition shall not be hampered by the 
foolish notion that the public has a right to know all 
and everything about its would-be Presidential candi- 
dates. That is a mistaken and old-fashioned idea; it 
belongs to a past age, to an age that Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways, for instance, regards with supreme contempt. 
The public must ts ake wh: at it gets and be content. 

Mr. Facing-Both-Ways is an unbeatable candidate 
and that is w hy he so seriously disturbs the calculations 
and the serenity of both President Taft and Senator 
La Follette. He has views on everything. He can 
cook you a chop with the same skill, deftness of touch, 
and delicacy of service with which he can make peace 
between warring nations, teach mothers the duties of 
their sex, or write the history of the origin of man be- 
tween shooting lions before breakfast or strangling bears 
with his bare hands after lunch. There is nothing he 
does not know or has not done. He rediscovered the 
Ten Commandments, put his own trade-mark upon them, 
had his claim allowed by the Patent Office, then pro- 
ceeded to copyright them, and successfully brought suit 
for infringement against several undesirable citizens and 
malefactors of great wealth. He is now acknowledged 
to be their author, and he is the only person permitted to 
use them, except a few personal friends to whom he has 
granted a special license—provided acknowledgement of 
copyright is duly given—for a limited term, revokable 
at pleasure. 
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Delicacy is probably Mr. Facing-Both-Ways’s strong 
point, if it is not an insult to single out any one quality 
as pre-eminent when all his qualities are pre-eminent. 
He is the Superman. In him and for him nothing 
exists except the superlative. As he can do everything 
and knows everything and is the repositary of all the 
virtues, he is a trifle intolerant of others less fortunately 
endowed, and especially he sets his face like flint against 
the weakling, the dreamer of dreams, the gentle being who 
takes no love in the shedding of blood, human or animal. 
He abominates the liar, the coward, the hypocrite, the un- 
grateful. But these are amiable faults and naturally 
belong to a man of his heroic character. With the 
delicacy of a woman in manner and thought he is truth- 
loving, courageous, sincere, full of gratitude to those 
who have served him, never forgetful of a friend, bearing 
no malice; for Mr. Facing-Both-Ways is not all things 
to all men, which is a silly thing and quickly found out, 
but just one thing to that particular man whom he 
happens for the moment to hold - pagaent ge by his 
eloquence. His universality is so wide and all-encom- 
passing that it defies the laws of ature and geography. 
By his own confession—no, he never confesses, for 
confession is a sign of the we: ukling which is his abomina- 
tion, but by his own admission—he is, in the largest sense, 
a cosmopolitan. In him mix the strains of half a dozen 
races and nations; he is by birth and descent both a 
Northerner and a Southerner (which part of him is 
Northern by birth and Southern by descent is a trifle 
obscure); the East claims no higher allegiance from him 
than the West. Put him anywhere or in any assemblage 
and he is at home, for let there be men of half a dozen 
nationalities surrounding him and in his first half a 
dozen words he will proclaim the fact that he is able 
to claim kinship with them all. Some men are given 
everything. If Mr. Facing-Both-Ways were a politician 
or a statesman—and no one wil! ever accuse him of being 
the one any more than he is the other—think what an 
enormous advantage it would be for him to be able 
to slip on nationality as easily as he changes his clothes. 

Mr. Facing-Both-Ways loves both capital and labor. 
To him all men look alike. He would as soon shake 
the well-washed and carefully manicured hand of the 
millionaire as the grimy and toil-hardened hand of the 
working-man, for the millionaire has but one vote and 
so has the working-man. It is his overflowing love for 
his fellow-man that has so endeared him to humanity. 
There is no false pride about him. He would no more 
scorn a present from a millionaire—say $260,000 when 
his extremity was great, for, like the millionaire, he is a 

‘practical man,” at times—than he would reject the 
pennies filched from the insurance money of widows and 
orphans. In him the practical is developed to the 
superlative degree. 

He delights to destroy. He is happy only when he has 
something to kill. He slays with his hands, his mouth, 
and his pen. He does it not for pleasure but because it 
is his duty; and like all good men he finds his pleasure 
in duty well done. I have referred to his courage; it is 
magnificent. He thinks as little of calling a big man 
a liar as blowing a small bird to pieces or shooting a 
fierce beast after it has been mortally wounded by a 
fellow-sportsman. He is fond of war when there is no 
danger. He fears no one, and death hath for him no 
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terrors, so he carries a pistol. Neither age nor station 
nor knowledge doth disturb his sense of justice. He 
would as unflinchingly condemn without evidence a 
man old enough to be his father as he would undo the 
reputation of a naturalist or dismiss a man who too 
zealously executed his orders. 

His love for destroying tempted him to try how well 
he could ruin the business of the country. He succeeded 
so admirably that, although he seldom boasts of his 
achievements, he was tempted to express modest grati- 
fication over the result of his handiwork. What had 
taken long years patiently to build up he leveled in a 


night. The walls of Jericho went down before his 
blast. Where there had been security only uncertainty 
existed. Panic followed prosperity. Plenty disap- 


peared and hunger stalked. Rejoicing was tur ned into 
mourning. A great man showed his greatness and an 
entire nation paid for it. The people groaned. “You 
will love me all the better for what I have done,” he 
said, “for I am your one and only friend. I am the 
friend of the rich as well as the poor. I, and I alone, 
can save the world. Give heed while yet it is time, 
for if you turn a deaf ear I will whip you with scorpions. 
Bow your stiff necks, you generation of vipers, and 
soften your hearts, for either I will rule and grind your 
a into the dust or my vice-rege nt will rule in my 
sad. I have spoken. 

is the fate of all oun men to have enemies. It 
is sad that the virtuous should not be safe from the shafts 
of calumny, but it is the way of the gg The people 
who love Mr. “acing-Both-Ways, who, having nothing 
to lose, rejoice to see those more fortunate lose their all, 
would like to see him a candidate against Mr. Taft and 
receive the nomination and be elected to the Presidency, 
for it would mean a return to the old times, when hy- 
pocrisy was elevated to the dignity of a fine art and 
humbug was accounted a virtue. These people are 
quite sincere in their efforts to make Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways a candidate. Carried away by their enthusiasm, 
undisciplined and without the power of sober judgment, 
believing, as all emotional and extravagant persons do, 
that they are right and everyone else is wrong, they 
cannot understand why there should be any aopmatia 
to Mr. Facing-Both-Ways’s candidacy. They do not 
love Mr. Taft. They think Mr. Facing-Both- W ays can 
defeat him, and that alone would make them his ardent 
supporters. 

Mr. Facing-Both-Ways knows that no man can be 
elected President if he has the business men of the 
country opposed to him, even if business has to be 
slaughtered to make a holiday for the rabble. Mr. 

acing-Both-Ways, having made this important. polit- 
ical discovery, is now piously preaching to business the 
gospel of love and peace. In the philosophic quietude of 
his laboratory he has concocted a brand-new remedy 
for all the ills of business. It is a secret preparation, 
dangerous in the hands of any one except its inventor. 
He has gone boldly into Wall Street and hawked it on 
the curb. ‘“‘Come, dear good malefactors of great 
wealth,” he cries, ‘‘and let me give you a dose. You 
think I am going to hurt you. How absurd! I promise 
I will be so gentle you won’t know that you drank from 
my bottle.” And, curiously enough, Wall Street didn’t 
hoot or treat Mr. Facing-Both-Ways like a suffragette. 
Wall Street was so polite and more than kind that Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways went home feeling mightily en- 
couraged. It is true he hadn’t sold a single bottle, 
because Wall Street is shy about buying anything that 
has even a faint resemblance to a gold brick, and there 
is a familiar saying in Wall Street, ‘‘once bitten, twice 
shy,” but Mr. Fs acing-Both-Ways saw a rosy path stretch- 
ing ahead of him. ‘They thought I was out of it,” he 
said i in his usual mild and ‘benign manner. “I will show 
them.” 

Between the insistence of his friends and the efforts 
of his late opponents Mr. Facing-Both-Ways is em- 
barrassed, if it is possible to conceive that he who in his 
flights has touched the heavens above and the waters 
beneath could ever experience such a commonplace 
thing as embarrassment, the curse laid by strenuosity 
upon the weakling. Possessed of a certain shrewdness 
and cunning where his own interests are concerned, 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways has not the slightest intention 
to play the réle of a lamb gayly decorated with ribbons 
marked for slaughter. It is foreign to all his training, 
for it is ordained that he shall be the slayer and not 
the slain. Mr. Facing-Both-Ways will not be a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the Presidency 
next year. His eagle vision is fixed not on 1912 but 
on 1916. He has read the handwriting on the wall. The 
year of the Republican d¢bdcle is 1912, and all his life Mr. 
Facing-Both-\ Ways has ever been ready to furnish the vi- 
carious sacrifice. Let Mr. Taft or Mr. La Follette be 
laid on the altar, and Mr. Facing-Both-Ways will watch 
with unshed tears the smoke curling up and the flames 
leaping; he may even be induced to apply the match 
to the fagots. He will be a “regular,” of course, for 
the man ‘who preached reform and the moral uplift 
and did business with Quay and Platt has too surely 
given proof of his devotion to “regularity” to incur 
suspicion. What Mr. Facing-Both-Ways sees, as the 
smoke curls up over the prostrate form of Mr. Taft arid 
the flames lig t up Republic an despair, is four years of 
Democratic ‘‘misery,” four years of Republican remorse, 
four years of searching for the Moses to lead the Re- 
publicans out of the wilderness and back to the promised 
land of patronage and pull and pelf. That, Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways thinks, will be his opportunity. Mr. Taft 
will be politically dead, Senator La Follette will have 
been forgotten, no one else will be remembered, but 
Mr. Facing-Both-Ways will be the living ertibodittient 
of imperishable truth, virtue, honesty, courage, the 
Heaven-sent leader, the gone and only man to gather 
up the disjecta membra of a discredited party and breathe 


into them the breath of life, 
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The naval reconnaisance of Fort Beauregard before the opening of the battle 


$6 HE coming of the winter of 1861 
4 put an end, for the time, to active 
hostilities in the field between the 

North and South, but it did not in- 
> terrupt for a moment the vast 
preparations that were going on. 
The great lessons of eight months of 
3p War had been in a measure only 
"SU half learned, not only by the armies 
and their commanders, but also by the authorities in 
charge of the great movements that were to come. 
The departmental work, involving so much building of 
necessary machinery—not machinery of steel and iron, 
but that of men and brains—was still in process of 
construetion, The component parts of the two govern- 
ments were yet in a chaotic state, unassembled and for 
the most part misdirected. The South, facing 
troubles and labors so stupendous as to be almost 
appalling, welcomed the pause, and the North, with 
only the nucleus of organization in any form, greeted 
with relief the coming of the short weeks of martial 
inactivity. But unknown, or—strange to record—at 
least unacknowledged by either side, the North had, 
during the months of October and November, entered 
the thin edge of the wedge that, subsequently driven 
home, was to discount Southern victories and_hardi- 
hood, and ultimately to set aside all the bravery and 
gallantry of Secession’s great defensive fight. 

It is a remarkable thing that only later historians 
and those whose studies have amounted almost to his- 
torical criticism have recognized one salient fact and 
dug out of all the past writing the unrecognized reason 
for the final end. Charles Francis Adams, in his lately 
published Military Studies, las written of “Some 
Phases of the Civil War” and has summed up the 
cause of the success of the North as follows: 

“Suecess was made possible by the undisputed 
naval and maritime supremacy of the national govern- 
ment. Cut off from the outer world and all exterior 
seurces of supply, reduced to a state of inanition by 
the blockade, the Confederacy was pounded to death. 
... For instance, undisputed maritime supremacy 
made possible both Grant’s operations in Virginia and 
Sherman’s march to the sea. .... The capture of 
Hatteras Inlet (August 26, 1861) and of Port Royal 
(November 7, 1861) were of the utmost consequence, 
distinctly foreshadowing that process of devitalization 
as a result of which the Confederacy ultimately col- 
lapsed.” 

The Southern writers aptly called the blockade the 
anaconda that squeezed them to death. After the 
capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet, the Federal 
government had to make an experiment new to all 
warfare: the maintaining of a fleet, not of sailing 
vessels but of steamers, and keeping them constantly 
at sea, month in and month out, off a hostile coast, in 
order to have the blockade recognized as both iegal 
and effective. To make it so, a point farther south 
than Cape Hatteras was necessary: Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile were closely and 
strongly fortified. The Naval Advisory Board, the 
importance of whose work was not early recognized, 
considered in anxious deliberation the names of many 
places on the seacoast: Fernandina, Florida; Bruns- 





wick, Georgia; Bulls Bay, and Port Royal, South 
Carolina. By the general public Port Royal was 


hardly to be thought of; it was known that the 
entrance to the inner anchorage was defended by two 
strong forts composed of earthworks and stfong bat- 
teries at the inlet below the junction of the Broad and 
Beaufort rivers—Fort Beauregard on Phillip’s Island 
to the north and Fort Walker to the south of Hilton 
Head. 

The final choice of the Advisory Board and the real 
objective of the expedition that had been preparing in 
every Northern navy-yard were not confided even to 
Mr. Lincoln. Even now there is no record in the 


Navy Department to prove that the great fleet of war- 
ships and transports was not intended for Fernandina. 
The necessity for secrecy justified extreme caution— 
ways, 


political news leaked both North and South, 





The commanders of the vessels that rendezvoused at 
Hampton Roads and composed the most formidable 
squadron ever fitted out in American waters did not 
themselves know their destination; but one man in 
all that fleet knew—Admiral DuPont; for the sealed 
orders sent out by him were not delivered unti! the 
anchors were weighed. 

It was on October 29, 1861, that the great fleet of 
fifty ships of war and transports carrying fifteen 
thousand men, under General Thomas W. Sherman, 
put out to sea, Admiral DuPont in the Wabash lead- 
ing the way. It had been fine weather previous to 
the sailing, every one was in good spirits, the im- 
portance of the*® objective point was apparent by the 
completeness and scope of the preparations, but  poli- 
ticians and newspapers were indulging in mere guess 
work. 

Keeping in sight of one another, the ships slowly 
steamed to the southward. When off the stormy cape 
of Hatteras a furious gale arose that increased so 
suddenly that soon only one vessel was visible from 
the deck of the flag-ship. The fleet was dispersed in 
all directions, and only then did the various captains 
open their sealed orders and thus learn where they 
should attempt to make their land. It was Port Royal 
on the coast of South Carolina, less than twenty-five 
miles from the entrance to the Savannah River. It 
was wonderful that in the great tempest, which was 
one of the fiercest in years, the whole expedition was 
not destroyed or forced to turn back, but on Monday, 
November 4th, twenty-five vessels dropped anchor off 
the bar at eight o’clock in the morning, and all that 
day and the next the others kept reporting. One 
transport had foundered, the steamship Governor ; 
every man on board of her was reseued, with the ex- 
ception of one crushed against the side of the rescuing 
vessel, Jsaac P. Smith. From the Peerless, another 
transport, the troops and crew were transferred while 
their vessel was in a sinking condition. On Tuesday 
morning, the 5th, the Wabash, taking advantage of 
the high tide, got under way and slowly stood in 
toward the harbor. Jt was an anxious moment, for 
at best there was about a foot or so of water beneath 
her keel, but amid the cheers of the whole fleet she 
glided over safely and dropped anchor, and the rest 
followed. On the 6th a gale sprung up that deferred 
the atiack, and it was not until the morning of the 
7th that the battle line was formed, the plan being to 
attack the stronger, Fort Walker on Hilton Head, 
reduce it by a concentrated fire, and then turn atten- 
tion to Fort Beauregard. 

The captains of all the ships had been summoned to 
a meeting by Admiral DuPont and instrueted minutely 
as to the plan of attack and the place which each 
would oceupy in the line. 

The ships were literally stripped for the fight, and 
at eight o’clock the signal was made to get under way. 
Shortly before half-past nine the first gun of the 
action was fired from Fort Walker. With the Wabash, 
which led the main squadron, were the frigate Susque- 
hanna; the sloops Seminole, Mohican, and Pawnee; 
the gun-boats Unadilla, Ottawa, and Pembina, and the 
sailing sloop Vandalia, towed by the Isaac P. Smith. 
The flanking squadron, which in the following fight 
proved of great service, was made up of the lighter 
gun-boats Bienville, Seneca, Curlew, and Augusta, to 
which should be added the Pocahontas, which, delayed 
by the gale, did not join her consorts until noon. 
Probably later in the war, when the Confederate gun- 
ners had become more expert in handling and aiming 
heavy ordnance, and the engineers more versed in the 
construction of fortifications, the attack by these 
wooden vessels might not have succeeded. The effect 
of shell fire upon earthworks is, in a great measure, 
moral, It is not a disgrace to the defenders of Fort 
Walker that their nerve was shaken and their aim 
interfered with by the torrent of hurtling iron and 
bursting shells that fell about them as the ships, 
slowly circling, fired their broadsides in turn. There 
“had been a fatal error in the construction of the 
fort. The flanking squadron was able to take. up such 
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a position that its guns enfiladed the principal lines 
of defense. Devoid as they were of the traverses that 
subsequently became a necessity of fort construction, 
inside of four hours the Confederate gunners were 
driven from their posts, and, seeking safety in flight, 
abandoned the work entirely. 

About twenty minutes after two in the afternoon, 
boats from the Wabash and other vessels landed, and 
Commander John Rogers hoisted the Federal flag over 
the deserted ramparts, 

The fleet was now formed for the attack on Fort 
Beauregard, some two miles or more to the north, but 
before a shot was fired, just about sunset, it) was 
found that this position had also been abandoned, 

Here was a lesson from which both the Northern 
navy and the Southern army profited. Ferragut might 
never have undertaken the of the forts at 
New Orleans had it not been proved possible that 
wooden ships in motion under steam could successfully, 
for a time, silence guns ashore by concentrated fire; 
while, as has been said before, the Confederate 
engineers learned that each gun should be treated as 
a single battery in earthwork construction. 

The importance of this foothold cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It ultimately sealed the harbor of Charleston, 
and contributed directly to the fall of Fort Pulaski, 
and the closing of the Savannah River. But, more 
than that, on this sandy island grew, within the next 
few months, work-shops and foundries, huge store- 
houses where supplies of all kind for the blockading 
fleet were kept, and fresh meat and provisions packed 
in ice, that necessity to comfort without which, for 
four long years, the South practically existed; and 
thus was maintained the health of the sailors in the 
dreary months of watching and waiting that followed 
from 1862 to 1865. 

On the same day when Port Royal was oceupied 
a drawn battle, so far as honors were concerned, was 
fought at Belmont, Missouri. General John C. Fré- 
mont was in command of the Department of the West, 
and under his orders General Grant and General ©, 
I’, Smith were to make a joint attack upon Columbus 
Smith marching from Padueah to menace the Con 
federate position in the rear, while the co-operating 
force, composed mostly of Illinois volunteers, to the 
number of about three thousand, was to be sent from 
Cairo in transports supported by wooden gunboats and 
to attack the town of Belmont on the opposite side of 
the river. 

General John CC. MeClernand, accompanied — by 
Grant, started the movement at the time appointed, 
On November 7th the troops were landed about three 
miles above Belmont, and, covered by the fire of the 
gun-boats, which also slielled the Confederate position 
at Columbus, pushed briskly on. In command of the 
Confederate forces at the time was an ex-bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, who, despite his 
cloth, had proved himself to be a leader of armed men 
in the field—the brave and celebrated General Polk. 
Early in the day he sent General Pillow the 
river to reinforce tle small garrison at Belmont, but, 
outnumbered, they were compelled to retire, and the 
Federals oceupied the position. Polk’s heavy artil 
lery at Columbus, opening upon the captured camp, 
made the holding of it impossible, and the Federals 
were compelled to retire with their spoils of vietory. 
Only good leadership prevented the tables being turned 
in a decided manner, for the ex-bishop, sending over 
fresh troops under General Cheatham, soon crossed the 
river with further reinforcements which made the Con- 
federates outnumber the Federals by about two 
thousand. Grant’s troops fought desperately, not to 
hold the ground they had taken, but to save them- 
selves, and under cover of the fire from the gun-boats 
they managed to reach the river bank and embark, 
with a loss of under four hundred men; the Con- 
federates losing some hundred and fifty more in killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

This was the last collision between armed forces, 
with the exception of a few minor skirmishes between 
outposts, that took place during the year of 186), 
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A muster of rebels. They have cut off their A soldier removing the body of a 
pigtails in token of their revolutionary aspirations fallen comrade from the battle-field 
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Imperial troops and their intrenchments in front of Hankow A rebel contingent awaiting an attack from the imperialists behind an embankment 
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remarkable personality. Not all of 
them were accurate or intelligent; 
some of them while expressing ad- 
miration for the man deplored the 
kind of journalism which, if he did 
not invent, he did more than any one else to popular- 
ize; but on the whole the testimony borne by British 
journalists and statesmen to the romance of his 
career, to his indomitable bearing under one of the 
most terrible of human afflictions, to his choice and 
varied knowledge and judgment of men and affairs, 
and to the many occasions on which he withstood the 
clamor of the hour, risked popularity and gain, and 
threw the whole strength and energy of his paper on 
the side which he believed. to be right, was as generous 
as it was well-deserved. Inevitably, however, the dis- 
cussion spread from a consideration of Mr. Pulitzer 
as an individual to a consideration of him as a type; 
and articles which began by praising his personal 
qualities ended as often as not by denouncing, or at 
any rate regretting, the character of his influence on 
American journalism. In the British mind two men 
have been identified above all others with the growth 
of the Yellow Press—Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Hearst; 
and the death of one of them naturally evoked some 
comparisons between British and American newspapers 
and some attempts to estimate the significance of 
* vellowness.” 

I happened to be living in New York when the 
Yellow Press was born, or at all events when it was 
christened—-that is to say, from 1895 onward, during 
the heat and din of that resounding conflict between 
the World and the Journal. An English journalist 
could hardly have struck New York at a more oppor- 
tune or exciting time. Mr. Hearst, as I remember, 
set out to meet and beat the World on the latter’s 
own ground. He ransacked the magazines and 
weeklies for the best writers and the best artists; 
he produced a paper with as much wood-pulp in it and 
as liberally bespattered with ink of every hue as the 
World, and he sold it for half the price. His head- 
lines were longer by whole inches, his sensations more 
breathlessly acrobatic; if the World turned on a dozen 
reporters to unravel a murder mystery, the Journal 
detailed twenty. I am prepared to maintain against 
ull comers that the Journal in those tempestuous days 
showed a more ingenious audacity in making fact and 
history out of gossip and rumor; that its shout was 
the louder when a criminal was to be hunted down; 
that when the criminal was caught and sentenced it 
howled for his reprieve in a more ardent burst of 
liysterics than the World could muster; and that it 
melodramatized the follies of the “ Four Hundred ” 
with an enterprise that left the World hopelessly in 
the rear. The feat of selling the most newspapers in 
and around New York ceased to be Mr. Pulitzer’s, and 
the veteran practically retired from the contest when 
he disclaimed the epithet of*“ yellow ” which his rival 
boldly and openly gloried in. To-day the two papers, 
so far as I can observe, are scarcely competitors; the 
World has retained its old footing and influence and 
is in many ways an admirable organ; and Mr. Hearst 
has discovered a new and larger class of readers and 
invented for their delectation and his own advance- 
ment a new type of journalism. 

It was only gradually that I came to see that even 
the Yellow Press had another and better side to it. 
For one thing it has forced people to read who never 
read before; and in a country so overrun with immi- 
grants as the United States that is to perform no 
mean service. Nothing interested me more when I 
was revisiting New York a few months ajo than to 
see shop-girls reading the editorials of the Hvening 
Journal, and reading them as though they understood 
and enjoyed them, and meant to quote them when 
they got home and to pass off the choicest of Mr. 
Brisbane’s pyrotechnics as their own. Mr. Brisbane, 
of course, is altogether unique. Cosmopolitanly edu- 
cated, with many of the attributes of a student and 
a scholar, he seems to have inherited his father’s 
socialistic leanings. He has at all events an attrac- 
tive and more or less definite creed of sympathy with 
the poor, the oppressed, the disinherited, the “less 
fortunate,” as he used to be fond of calling them. He 
is a man of wide reading and a keen, open, and re- 
flective mind; he writes with an unsurpassable crisp- 
ness and lucidity: and he has invented a sharp, stac- 
cato, almost monosyllabic style, which, when set off 
with a coruscation of all known typographical devices, 
has brought him a wider audience than any writer or 
preacher has had before. Always dazzlingly fresh, 
master of the telling phrase and the plausible argu- 
ment, and veiling the dexterous half-truth beneath a 
drapery of buoyant and “popular” philosophy or 
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The Yellow Press: An English View 


By Sydney Brooks 


sentiment, Mr. Brisbane has every qualification that 
discontent should 


an insinuating propagandist of 
have. He was one of the first men to appreciate and 
apply the psychology of typographical emphasis. 


There is no reason why a sentence in large type should 
appear more impressive than the sentences that pre- 
cede and follow it in smaller type. But it does. It 
is like talking to a multi-millionaire. There is a 
difficulty in persuading oneself that the conversation 
of a man who has made a hundred millions can really 
be as commonplace as it sounds. One is irrationally 
and ludicrously seduced: into overvalning its worth. 
Mr. Brisbane has understood and played upon this 


weakness of humanity with consummate effect. He 
has enormously widened the scope of the editorial. In 
his hands it covers pretty well all human life. An 


English ladies’ journal was complaining a few days 
ago that there was nothing to write or talk about. 


Mr. Brisbane would thoroughly have grasped the 
significance of that illuminating remark. He would 


have seen that the Italian adventure in Tripoli, the 
Chinese revolution, the passage of the insurance bill 
through the House of Commons, the imminence of 
Home Rule, and the settlement of the Franco-Ger- 
man dispute over Morocco were incidents of but 
the remotest interest to women, and that the papers 
which used them to fill their news and _ editorial 
columns were simply boring their readers to extinction. 
To Mr. Brisbane belongs the merit not only of making 
politics readable, but of being the first journalist to 
realize that politics, after all, is but an insignificant 
fraction of the ordinary man’s daily life, and not that 
much of the ordinary woman’s. He has revived the 
editorial by making it democratic and universal, by 
dragging it out of its political rut, and by bringing 
it in touch with the interests and enjoyments of 
normal every-day existence. And by doing so, as I 
said, he has won people over to reading and thinking 
who never thought or read before. That is one of the 
real services which the Yellow Press has rendered to 
the American community. True, the reading-matter 
it has provided for its pupils has not always been of 
the most elevating kind. It has often, on the con- 
trary, been.of the most debasing kind. But if you 
once implant a taste for reading, the odds are that it 
will unconsciously improve itself and will in time 
come to discard the tenth-rate in favor of the ninth- 
rate. I believe that to be a principle one can trust to, 
and its truth is rather strikingly confirmed by the 
fact—which I have heard asserted by a very com- 
petent authority—that the Yellow Press in Americ: 
changes its clientele every seven or eight years, its 
readers coming gradually to find it out and desiring 
something better. Sounder standards are thus in 
process of evolution all the time, and even the Yellow 
Press is affected by them and finds it to its interest 
to conform to them. 

Then, again, the style of journalism practised by 
the Yellow Press attempts so much and covers such a 
wide field of life that some of its enterprises, by the 
mere law of averages, are bound to be beneficial. The 
New York American, for instance, has always paid 
special attention to matters of public health and do- 
mestie hygiene and the rearing of children and the 
care of the sick. In its own peculiar way I should say 
it has sincerely tried to civilize its readers. Its 
columns have been the means of remedying hundreds 
of little injustices to the poor. A reader of the “ Amer- 
ican ” who is oppressed by his landlord or by the police 
finds in his favorite paper a ready champion of his 
wrongs. It is prolific of semi-philanthropie activities. 
It despatches trains full of nurses and provisions and 
medicines to the scenes of great disasters; it conducts 
an admirable fresh-air fund; it offers a two-weeks’ 
vacation to the entire family having the largest num- 
ber of children in the New York publie schools; it 
distributes free ice in summer and free soup in winter 
and cartloads of toys at Christmas-time; it is a news- 
paper, an adult kindergarten, and a charitable institu- 
tion rolled into one. And if it furnishes some of the 
worst reading in the world, it also furnishes some of 
the best. The New York American would see nothing 
incongruous in reprinting Milton’s “ Ode on the Nativ- 
ity” in its Easter-Sunday edition and following it up 
on the next page with columns of society gossip. In the 
last Sunday edition that I happened to see, along with 
the comic supplement and plenty of inane twaddle, I 
found an admirable article by D’Annunzio on_ the 
Italian expedition to Tripoli, and a very well-written 
and well-illustrated page given up to a popular digest 
of one of Reclus’s works on anthropology. No—the 
Yellow Press is not all slush and frivolity; after its 
own perverse and contradictory fashion it really tries 
to elevate its readers on one page at least as much as 
it degrades them on the next. And besides all this it 
has rendered some unquestionable public services. The 
Yellow Press has seldom failed to flay the rich per- 
verter of public funds and properties, the rich gambler 
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in fraudulent consolidations, and the far-reaching 
oppressiveness of that alliance between organized 


wealth and debased polities which is the shame of 
America. It daily explains to the masses how they 
are being robbed by unscrupulous trusts, juggled with 
by the politicians, and betrayed by their elected officers. 
It unearths the iniquities of a great corporation with 
the same microscopic diligence that it squanders on 
following up the clues in a murder mystery or collect 
ing or inventing the details of a society scandal. Its 
motives may be dubious and its methods wholly 
brazen, but it is undeniable that the publie has bene 
fited by many of its achievements. The American 
criminal, whether he is the kind that corrupts a legisla 
ture, or the equally common but more frequently 
caught: and convicted kind that robs or kidnaps, fears 
the Yellow Press far more than he fears the police or 
the public. Mr. Hearst in particular has made his 
papers a courageous and incomparably efficient instru 
ment for the exposure of public wrong-doing. 

On the other hand, its sins are many. Not all of 
them, it is true, are of its own commission, The Ame 
ican libel laws—as lenient as ours in England are harsh 
and fareical—and the absence of anything at all corre- 
sponding te the English law of contempt of court, and 
the greater sociability and famiiarity of American 
life, make it inevitable that private gossip, society 
scandal, the doings of criminals, and the proceedings 
of the law-courts should be treated with a freedom 
unimaginable in Great Britain. But the Yellow Press 
can hardly be acquitted of having abused its privileges 
It has habitually stretched truth to the bursting-point 
and warped facts to suit a cheap and distorted emotion 
a-ism, squeezing out of every incident the last drop 
of sentimental inaccuracy. It has shown a merciless 
indecency in retailing private scandal, in’ breaking 
into the seclusion of domestic life, and in making heroes 
and heroines out of actors and criminals. It has rioted 
in “comic supplements” that resemble nothing 
much as a libelous vision of the cheapest music-hall 
seen in a nightmare by a madman, and that, if there 
were any justice in the world, would long ago have 
killed the American reputation for humor. It has con 
sistently specialized in crime. It has encouraged the 
American people to look for a thrill in every para 
graph of news; it has positively reconciled them to a 
diet of scrappy and sensational balderdash; it has 
done much to demoralize their sense of proportion. It 
would indeed be an interesting but a very serious task 
to attempt to estimate the influence of the Yellow 
Press on the American mind and character, and to 
show how far it is responsible for, and how far the 
outcome of, the restlessness and exasperating super- 
ficiality, the empiricism and love of excitement, the 
instability and volatility, the capacity for hysterics 
and the ineapacity for deep and sustained thinking 
that candid critics have noticed in the American people. 

Have we a Yellow Press in England? IL think we 
undoubtedly have, but in a different and less concen 
trated, and therefore less harmful, form. If you were 
to take a paper like Lloyd’s News or the People and 
mix it up with the Police Gazette and Comic Cuts and 
Ally Sloper and Illustrated Bits and the Tatler—or 
whatever other of our weekly papers is the chosen 
haunt and promenade of our actresses and chorus 
girls—and add a dash of the Daily Mail in one of its 
more ebullient moods, and publish the resultant medley 
every day, and especially on Sunday, you would get 
something that tamely and distantly resembled the 
ordinary “ yellow” journal of the United States. The 
British “ yellowness ” is diffused among a multitude 
of little sheets, mostly weeklies, that the ordinary man 
hardly ever The American “ yellowness” is 
brought together under a single cover and exploded 
upon the city in a way there is no escaping. Still, the 
disease is with us, but in a mild form and _ isolated 
cases. There are any number of penny weeklies in 
England that hand out to their readers every week a 
serial story about life in the “ highest circles,” a short 
story packed with “ heart-interest,” articles on the re- 
moval of grease-spots and the best method of coping 
with the cold mutton, anecdotes of royalty, photo- 
graphs of peeresses, hints on dress, chats about baby 
and sweet peas and premature grayness, great thoughts 
from the dead, half-hours in the editor’s cozy sanctum, 
a slab of brown paper as a pattern for a tasty tunie, 
advice on matters of*the heart by Dr. Cupid, picture 
puzzles, missing word competitions (which are 
smeared over with a grease of piety in the case of the 
religious papers), a pound a week for life or a cottage 
and a wife, whichever you please, if you guess the 
number of words in Mr, Lloyd-George’s next speech, 
and a paper cooking-bag. I do not know whether 
these productions ought to be called “ yellow,” but I 
am very sure that for sheer brainlessness, snobbishness, 
and stifling inanity they are as bad as the worst of 
the American “ yellows.” So [ do not think that we 
English should give ourselves too many airs. 


so 


sees, 





Three Springs Rise in Love 


THE stars stand at heaven’s door 
And the sun lies under the earth; 

The tides toward no moon up-pour, 
No swan rides the waves in mirth; 


A cuckoo high on a tree 


Is singing his saddest song: 
“Your long-haired Love’s on the sea, 
: She is bound for a journey long!” 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


Oh, three springs rise in love, 
They are Sin and Death and Pain, 
And I must drink deep thereof 
If I see her never again. 


Ah, why did I give her my heart, 


Or why did we ever meet? 
O Sweet, all my grief thou art, 
O Grief, thou art still my Sweet!—From the Gaelic. 
















By Howard Kyle 

















The audience at a matinee performance given at the State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri 







late years professional observers 
# have often said that the more in- 

telligent people of the country no 
(@% longer have the theater habit. A 
‘7? witty woman recently exclaimed in 
IN public, “ What we want is a kinder- 
garten for audiences.” 

For my part I only know that, 
not long ago, when the career of an 
undoubtedly superior drama, with which I was con- 
cerned, came to an untimely end, its long-experienced 
producers declared, “ There is a public for this play 
but we can’t reach it.” 

Akin to this is a reminiscence of the late Maurice 
Barrymore. He was seeking a producer for a play 
he had written, An important operator in the theatri- 
cal market, after hearing the play read, stroked his 
whiskers very wisely and said: 

“Very cleyer, Barry, but will they understand it?” 

“Understand it?” replied Barry, quickly, “ Why 
not? You did!” 

Despite a Jong and multitudinous effort to make 
this indeterminate “they ” a less nebulous quantity, 
the New Theater enterprise is stil) in the experimental 
stave and the tribes are proclaiming in the forum 
that Americans, under business pressure, have fost 
net alone politeness, but a taste for literature. Man- 
hattan has its insular ignorance and prejudice. Some- 
times one doesn’t waken to it until he erosses the 
Hudson and traverses the Great American Beyond. 

Followers of the stage who recall but a few isolated 
instances when in a froliesome spirit they donated 
their services to al fresco matinées are not apt to re- 
vard such performances with professional seriousness. 
It was with much facetious skepticism, therefore, that 








i became one of a company of open-air actors last 
April. Until I saw its printed itinerary, I could not 
have believed it possible to book any dramatic 
organization for one hundred and thirty-eight con- 
secutive out-of-door performances. But -please note 
that we appeared under the auspices of five fashion- 
able hotels, ten country clubs, two Chautauquas, and 
forty-one colleges and universities. 

In May, 1907, there came to the players’ booth in 
the Actors’ Fund Fair at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, a silk purse and an original letter 
from the poet Robert Browning to Henry Irving. The 
letter was dated July 6, 1886, shortly after Irving 
first spoke at Oxford University. Mr. Browning 
made graceful reference to the epoch-making lecture 
and defined the purse as having been taken, almost 
empty, from the pocket of Edmund Kean, when he 
died in 1833. The poet sent it as a “corroborative 
relic” to the lecturer’s statement that “‘ poor Kean 
died with not a ten-pound note of all his earnings.” 

Long ago it ceased to be a matter for distinguished 
celebration when an exponent of the theater should 
address an educationas yody, The early Puritanical 
abomination of the stage has almost passed away. 
Our tour, notable for its social intimacies, covered 
twenty States, and we encountered but few traces of 
it. In one town the gentlewoman teacher who ar- 
ranged for a presentation of * As You Like It,” was 
denounced from four pulpits for her ungodliness, Yet 
we went from there to the capital of the same State 
and gave a series of plays on the grounds of a bishop’s 
residence, that eminent churchman lending us his own 
study for a dressing-room. 

Again, the president of a normal college told us 
how, when he was a senior at a Methodist institution 

















An open-air performance of “As You Like It,” given in ‘a veritable Arden” 
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twenty-five years ago, he offended its faculty by at- 
tending a performance of * Hamlet.” They punished 
him by denying him his degree at graduation. And 
only recently has his now enlightened alma mater let 
him come into his own. 

The general reader knows of a course in playwriting 
to be had at Harvard, and of the Harvard Stadium 
and a Greek theater at Berkeley, California, where 
occasional performances are given by professional 
actors. But I expect I shall open many eyes when I 
say that the colleges throughout the United States are 
practically a unit in recognizing the educational value 
of the acted drama. At every school we visited we 
appeared as a feature of the summer term in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of English. The student 
bodies ranged in number from four hundred to three 
thousand. When it is considered that the vast ma- 
jority were public-school teachers from every part of 
the wide land, it is easy to see that they can be a 
mighty influence in support of any cause they em- 
brace, Nor was our patronage in the centers of learn- 
ing restricted to the students. In all cases the towns- 
people formed a large part of our audience. Some- 
times we dressed in class-Tooms on whose Vackboards 
could be read passages from the play for which we 
were preparing, and of course that would give us a 
vigilant care for our duty. This preparatory study 
of the text of the plays blessed us with keenly re- 
sponsive auditors. Although prepared, it might hap- 
pen to be virgin soil in which we planted, Once our 
audience was brightened by a large body of young 
women in white dresses, who enthusiastically demon- 
strated their appreciation of “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Their spirit was contagious and actors and 
townspeople were swept along with them in a pure 
gale of delight. Thé next morning at chapel it was 
asked that those who had seen a Shakespearian play 
acted before should raise their hands. There were 
six out of four hundred! 

Shakespeare must have scenery in his lines, for this 
organization did not use a drop curtain and had only 
leafy boughs for stage wings. Still, a conservative 
New York reviewer wrote of our. first bill in the 
Columbia University yard, “The elimination of all 
the artificial devices of the indoor theater, far from 
detracting from the realism of the performance, added 
to it, and Shakespeare’s characters never seemed more 
made of flesh and blood than in the al fresco setting 
of last night’s entertainment.” 

This admission was made in varying terms by other 
metropolitan journals. 

However, if we may trust our reading, the stage of 
the ancients employed even less of mechanical effects 
than these open-air performances of to-day. The 
Athenians, it seems, could supplement the action of a 
play with their imaginations. Through the stage pro- 
ductions that were made by rival guilds or municipali- 
ties, rich noblemen or merchants, the medieval people 
acquired an appetite for elaborate spectacular effects. 
But not until the Italian pictorial period in the six- 
teenth century were the proscenium arch and curtain 
introduced. One historian writes: “ The amateur out- 
siders had raised the mechanician to an importance 
equal to or above the playwright and the actor. When 
the drama passed into the hands of professionals, 
superfluous auxiliaries were beyond their means, and 
the plays of Shakespeare and his contemporaries were 
done in theaters as simple in form as those used by 
Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides.” 

Our company made history by inaugurating the 
acted drama at the original Methodist Chautauqua, 
Our dates came at the end of what that institution 
scheduled as “ Shakespeare Week.” Three lectures on 
the bard and his plays had preceded us and put the 
assembly on edge for our coming. Twenty-four hours 
after we opened the institution booksellers had sold 
































eight hundred volumes of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
engagement included two nights and a matinée, but 
the experiment was so overwhelmingly successful that 
hereafter a week of each Chautauquan summer is to be 
devoted to dramatic renditions, each play to be given 
twice, that all may have a chance to witness it. As 
it was, more than twenty thousand persons attended 
our three offerings. Eight thousand for “ Macbeth”! 
When was that play ever before shown to a multi- 
tude of equal size? Twenty minutes after the close, 
when the * Untitled Tyrant” had been vanquished by 
Macduff and Maleolm hailed as king of Scotland, 
many people still lingered in their places, reluctant to 
break the new spell they were under. One old lady, 
who had found her way back of the platform on 
which the play had been given, asked our stage car- 
penter, listed on the programme “ Master of the Green 
Sward,” for Macduff. It happened that our property 
man’s name began with “ Mae,” so that functionary 
was pointed out to her. 

“No, no,” eried the kind soul, “I mean the actor 
who took the part.” 

When informed that that person was gone she re- 
plied: 

“Tm sorry. When you see him, kiss him for me 
and tell him he was grand!” 

We had ten interruptions by rain, and at such 
times we repaired to chapel halls, hotel ballroms, or 
club-houses. On one occasion, we acted in a riding- 
academy. 

These emergencies were a test of the sincerity of 
our patrons. And they never failed us. One night it 
was compulsory to perform ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing ” in the reading-room of a country club-house. 
Folding - doors were opened and three large rooms 
made as one. Two doors, right and left of a vestibule, 
were our entrances and exits. A house-screen stood 
for Leonato’s arbor. It was a perfect example of the 
wisdom of letting a work of art dominate us. Those 
intelligent men and women gave themselves up to the 
authority of Shakespeare, and they had an evening 
that neither they nor the players can ever forget. 

Another afternoon we were giving “ As You Like 
It” in a spot that was a veritable Arden. It was the 
oue place where there was no sheltered stage to which 
we could retreat. When a shower came up early in 
the performance we could do nothing but go prayer- 
fully on, though half of our audience stampeded. Be- 
fore the third act started it had cleared and our 
patrons were coming back in broken squads. An offi- 
cial of the club came to the actor who impersonated 
Jacques, during an interval, and entreated him to 
do the Seven Ages speech again after the end of the 
play. 

“So many of our ladies missed it,” he pleaded. 
“And Mrs. B motored all the way from Pough- 
keepsie.”” A white-haired lady of gentle mien was 
pointed out, and, upon gaining the approval of his 
manager, our Jacques cheerfully complied with the 
extraordinary request. It was truly a rare privilege 
to be a contributor to such an impressive episode. 

Mishaps that may hinder an inside performance 
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A scene from “Macbeth” as performed out-of-doors at Columbia University 


may help an outside one. At Columbia, when, in the 
last scene with the witches, Macbeth exclaims: ‘** Why 
sinks that cauldron, and what noise is that?” the 
cylinder head of the university’s great engine blew 
out. The power-house was only a few feet behind 
the stage. It was terrifying. We thought of “ dire 
combustion and confused events,” sure enough. But 
those in front had actually accepted the accident as 
a thrilling but prearranged effect. There may be 
wide contrasts in the out-of-door actor’s environment. 
Take “ Electra,” for example. We first played it in 
a public park of a Southern City, and when in the 
last tableau Castor and Pollux appeared in the trees 
above the stage inclosure, all the moving electric 
signs of the town were in plain sight. It was a great 
task for the actors to render the counsel of those 
ancient gods convincingly against such modern dis- 
tractions. We last presented the Greek tragedy in 
the Adirondack Mountains, where the setting was a 
forest of primeval pines along the very old Iroquois 
Indian trail. A calm like the accumulated hush of the 
ons abided there and it filled the actors and auditors 
alike, with an enthralling sense of mystery. It was 
the supreme mood for Castor’s majestic lines on 
Destiny and Divine Law. 

Besides five plays by Shakespeare and one by 


Euripides, our repertory ineluded the “ Canterbury 
Pilgrims” by the American, Perey Mackaye. This 
play was written in 1903, but there was no place for it 
in the speculator’s theater. It has been one of the 
most successful bills with this al fresco organization 
for three summers and promises to remain so. 

The open-air theater is not only winning new devo- 
tees for the drama. It is reclaiming others who have 
fallen away from their play-going habits. It is making 
for the betterment of our literature and the develop 
ment of our acting. 

Five years ago I sat with that most lovable of men, 
the father of real American drama, the late Bronson 
Howard, to watch a special entertainment that was 
modeled after the form of an old Morality play. 
Virtue and vice, poverty and wealth were personified 
to fit the present age, and there were characterizations 
of society, labor, capital, “ graft,” and their like. ‘The 
performance made no claim to completeness in the 
acting or embellishment, but the invited audience was 
deeply moved. Coming out, Mr. Howard said to 
William Dean Howells in the lobby, 

“Wasn’t it wonderful how that old Morality held 
us 2” 

“ Ah, Howard,” the novelist said, thoughtfully, “ the 
centuries are all alike.” 
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By Merman Scheffaver 


DRAWINGS BY LESLIE HUNTER 


WHOLE month long over the wide 


and terrible waters, out of which 
demons and monsters rose to peer 
upon me, had I[ followed mine 


enemy, the slave-dealer Wing Tai. 
Yet secant fear came to my _ heart, 
no, not even when the iron’ ship 
groaned and rolled in the laps of 
the storm-devils. Greater than the 
fear within me was my hatred of Wing Tai; greater 
still than that hatred, my love for the maid he had 





stolen, Loy Shan. He had stolen her out of her 
father’s house at Tsing Hin, she that was my 


betrothed, had given her in care of an old erone, his 
mother, and taken her to Nanking. Thither I had fol- 
lowed them—too late! 

Then I, Chang Kuang, the scholar, sold what jewels 
I had tipon me, made over half my house and lands to 
usurers, bought me a keen, short sword and dagger, and 
followed in the next ship. Weary was the journey— 
pent as I was with coolies of the lowest caste in the 
dark, foul belly of the vessel. 

At last the monster foamed into the bay of San 
Francisco, and [, in the guise of a returning merchant 
and with a ready passport, entered a city I had never 
seen. | made my way into the Quarter of the Chinese. 
None knew me there. 

Cautiously, ah, cautiously, [ enquired after Wing 
Tai, the slave-dealer. Cunningly, knowingly, I smiled 
#s L asked whether, perchance, he had brought new 
slave girls from China. So cunning was [ in my ques- 
tioning that all, forsooth, held me to be one who had 
* mind to purchase such pretty chattels. They could 
not read the black thoughts in my brain, the red rage 
in my They could not know that in my tunie 
not only gold lay hid, but steel! Wing Tai, said they, 
was the man I must see. He always bought the pret- 
tiest slaves. lis power with the white officials was 
great, and the richest among the merchants shielded 
him from the law of the land. He had but lately re- 
turned from China—no doubt he had brought at least 
one fair bird from the homeland. f 

‘It is well. It is most excellent, cheering news,” 
said I, smiling upon Fong How, a tea-merchant, with 
whom [ had had most speech; “ but where may the 
great Wing Tai be found? ” 

* He is one of the leaders of the Quong Ho Sing So- 
ciety,” said the tea-trader, “and will sit in council 
this evening.” 

The Quong Ho Sing was the name of one of the se- 
eret tongs or clans of the city, and waged a_ bloody 
feud with its rival, the Ming Ti tong. 


heart! 


1 stood in. silence. the while the courteous mer- 
chant babbled on: 
“If the Honorable 


All that day [ wandered through the Quarter, 
plagued by despair and cheered by hope. How close 
was I to my revenge?—how close to Wing Tai and 
Loy Shan? Where was Loy Shan? What walls hid 
her, what secret alleyways led to her prison? When- 
ever | saw a maid or lady from afar my heart bounded 
within me like a roe, lest it be she. But the fox 
Wing Tai was too wise to display his human treasures 
upon the street, fearing the power and envy of the 
other tong, and the women among the white mission- 
aries. 

Once I thought I saw the thief of my happiness from 
afar. I stood still and clutched the dagger within 
my sleeve, but it was not he. The people in the street 
gazed at me curiously, remarking me as a stranger, 
therefore did I deem it wise to hide me somewhere 
until the night. What place was there fitter for that 
than the temple? Thither I went and offered up pray- 
ers before all the josses and burned many punk-sticks, 
and gave an offering of gold to the priests. But my 
prayers to the love-goddess, the marriage goddess Kuan 
Yin, were loudest and most deep. 

“Let Loy Shan be given back to me,” I implored; 
“my house is empty in Tsing Hin; the thresholds and 
the mat long fer her tiny feet. Our marriage cards 
wait to be laced together with the red silken cords; the 
flowers are withering there in their vases. My heart, 
too, would wither within me were it not kept warm 
by my wrath and fresh by my tears. Give Loy Shan 
into my hands—Loy Shan and Wing Tai.” 

Thus I prayed before the smiling golden goddess 
and offered up the richest. incense. By chance my 
short sword slipped its sheath and fell out of my 
bosom and lay glittering, naked before the altar—a 
happy omen!—an answer to my prayer! Then, even 
as I called unto the goddess, it was as if she made 
response. Did [ not hear a little ery and a voice that 
was like the faint murmur of the voice of Loy Shan? 
Or was it but sorcery? 

That night I stole along the lighted thoroughfares 
under the swinging fishskin lanterns and found the 
dark alley whereof Fong How, the tea-merchant, had 
told me. Five times, as he had bidden me, did I press 
upon the tiny ivory button ere the heavy door swung 
back and let me enter. No one was to be seen. There 
was only a long passage with many real and false 
doors, and in the . entre a dim tissue-lantern. Then, 
in one of these do: .s the iron wicket grated and I 
heard a voice asking for the sign. Lean fingers reached 
forth and seized the card, then the door opened slowly 
and clanged shut behind me. 

The doorkeeper was an old man, a Tartar, his face 
bleached by darkness and age, but his eves were bright 





Stranger would have 
speech with Wing Tai 
about 

“Ves,” I broke in, 
*T would have speech 
with him about a 
girl.” 

Whereupon the 
sleek  merehant — be- 
hind the counter 
grinned in friendly 
wise and bespoke me 
thus: 

“My friend, you 
appear in truth to be 
an honorable man and 
| rejoice to be of 
service to you and to 
my tong. It is to dis 
pose of Loy Shan” 
(did he mark me 
wince at that beloved 
name’) “that Wing 
Tai goes to the rooms 
of the tong to-night. 
I, too, am a member 
of the Quong Ho Sing 
Society. If your wor 
ship, perchance, has a 
mind to this 
handsome slave—" 

‘1 would give all 
I have in the world,” 


Possess 


l -eried, “to possess 
her!” 

Then I saw that 
greed awoke in the 


heart of the merchant. 
He measured me with 


his little eves, and 
grew still more graci- 
ous, 


* 1 cannot,” said he, 
‘conduct you thither 
myself, for affairs of 
great importance bid 
me remain in my shop 
to-night. But you 
shall have that whieh 
vives admittance to 
our chambers.” 

lle wrote strange 














words upon a card 
and bade me deliver 
it to the doorkeeper 


at the 
of the 


meeting-place 
tong, 


I unsheathed the short sword and crept slowly toward 
the silken curtain and peered within the room 
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as those of a eat, his voice harsh. He held a light in 
his cormorant claws. He bowed low as he called me 
by many honourable titles. 

“T am come to have speech with Wing Tai,” said 
I. “Where may Wing Tai be found?” 

“ Off the chamber of Justice,” said he, pointing down 
a corridor, “in the room of the Yellow Dragons.” 

The great room was dim, and demons and _ afrits 
glowered there about the throne and judgment-seats 
of the tong, and ghouls rustled in the banners. Light 
came from the room of the Yellow Dragons, and I 
heard the sound of voices. I unsheathed the short 
sword and crept slowly toward the silken curtain and 
peered within the room. There sat Wing Tai at a table 
of teak, with five of his henchmen about him: coolies 
and bravos that earry axe and pistol and do murder 
for the tong. Some of them smoked opium, whose 
reek swam out to my nostrils. Whose name was that 
I heard upon their foul lips? Surely they were speak- 
ing of Loy Shan! They were speaking of her sale, 
her worth in the dollars of the new land. 

“Her price will go up,” said Wing Tai; “ it behooves 
us to wait. Never yet the thing desired lost worth 
by the waiting.” 

“Wan Kang, the fruit-grower of Colusa, would give 
three thousand dollars for the girl,” said one of the 
others. 

“ She is worth five,” answered Wing Tai. 

“ Belike the son of the Consul.” said another, “ Wah 
Sing Quong, who has renounced the young fools that 
vall themselves New China, would give still more.” 

“ Where is the maid kept pent?” asked another sud- 
denly. 

Wing Tai was silent, puffed at his pipe, then made 
reply in crafty wise: 

“What matter, so she be safe? Hard pressed am 
I these days to find places of hiding where the girls 
may be safe from our enemies, especially the cursed 
white police. None knows of her hiding-place save 
my mother, who conducted her from China, and my 
sister. 

“But she is guarded safe enough,” said he, and 
laughed. ‘“ There is no hiding-place more secure—or 
secret, my friends—secret! ” 

I longed to leap upon him with the naked steel 
and hew that secret from his heart, but caution spoke 
within me and I forebore. 

Wing Tai then bespake his men: 

“We must have more offers. Go now and see to it 
that you make high report of her, spreading the fame 
of her beauty wide. Tell them that would see the 
fairest girl that was ever brought to this port to at- 
tend on me.” 

He muttered drowsily; the demon of the drug seemed 
to work its will upon him. 

I heard a shuffling of feet and pressed myself closely 
against the dark wall behind the heavy hangings. I 
saw them come forth-—one, two, three, four, five—and 
pass through the council hall into the narrow corri- 
dor. But Wing Tai came not forth. I peered into 
the room and saw him seated at a carved table under 
the lantern in a mist of opium smoke. A leer was 
upon his Jean lips, his eyes were sunk inwards so that 
his face was like the mask of one dead. 

Stealthily 1 crept upon him, sword in hand. I would 
force him to tell where he had hidden my stolen bride, 
Lo Shan. He did not stir, but sat as if in a dream, his 
pipe to his lips. Then I stretched forth the sword and 
knocked the ivory pipe from his mouth. He stared 
up at me, but did not rise nor show fear, nor recog- 
nition. 

“Dog! ” I shouted at him, “where have you hidden 
the woman you stole from the house of her father at 
Tsing Hin?” 

“What is that to you?” he answered without mov- 
ing. ‘ Would you bid for her?” 

“It is my bride you have stolen! ” I cried. “ Tell 
me where vou have hidden her or I send this sword 
into your throat.” 

“ Bridegrooms are unwise and rash,” said he with 
his devil’s smile; “and to slay me would only be the 
death of you and perhaps of your bride. Yet you may 
have the maid again, for I behold in you a most im- 
passioned, faithful bridegroom. Price of barter or 
price of ransom are alike, to me. What would you 
offer for her?” 

He spoke calmly, and seemed scarcely to mark my 
rage nor the naked steel which shook in my hand. 


























* Tow came you hither, my friend?” said he. “ Has 
our sentry betrayed us?” 

* It does not matter.” T eried, “so long as T am here. 
And now that I have found you, you shall not escape.” 

“Ah,” said he, “again would I call you rash for 
speaking of my escape, for you may find your escape 
a difficult thing.” 

A footfall sounded in.the hall without, the curtains 
parted and three of the bravos returned. I hid the 
sword in the folds of my garments. 

“Your worship,” said the tallest, with a glance at 
me, “our sentry told us he had admitted one who bore 
the symbols, and some of us deemed it wise to return.” 

He laid the card Fong How had given me before his 
chief. 

“ You are indeed wise, my children,” said Wing Tai., 
smiling as he took up the card, * for here is one that 
flourishes a sword as well as a bitter tongue over me 
—who am a man of peace. Was it not Fong How, the 
tea-importer, gave you this?” he asked me graciously ; 
“for truly it is his hand-writing.” 

“It was he,” said I without thought; “a worthy 
man, who did me this service.” 

“A service for which we’ shall 
Wing Tai, “ at once.” 

He tore the card in two and scribbled certain signs 
on one of the pieces. 

“Kim Loo,” said he without looking up, “the lots 
we last drew decree this for your hands.” 

Then one of his henchmen advanced towards Wing 
Tai, bowed and took the card, then bent low and left 
the room. 

“Too long have we suspected the tea-merchant,” said 
the slave-dealer; “a fool is as dangerous to us as a 
traitor. Besides, has he not made over a good share 
of his money to our tong, in the event of his death? 
And now, my fond and fiery bridegroom,” he went on, 
turning to me, “shall we not find as safe and secret 
«a cage for you as for your pretty little bird? Are 
you not Chang Kuang and have you not wealthy 
friends that would make good your ransom?” 

I started when he spoke my name. Truly he had the 
eraft and knowledge of a fiend. Wing Tai now made a 


repay him,” said 


sign and his two ruffians advanced upon me. I put 
myself against the wall and laid bare the sword, 


whereat they blinked and stood at pause, the while 
Wing Tai once more lit his pipe. 

* And when have two of my fighters, my trusty, well- 
paid champions, stood in fear of—a_ scholar?” re- 
marked Wing Tai, sneering. 

That spurred them on and they came to seize me, 
drawing bludgeons and knives from under their blouses. 
I, too, drew forth my dagger and clutched it by its 
haft of brazen serpents in my left hand. With my 
right I swung my sword and made for the door. 

Slinking and muttering, fixing their lynx eyes upon 
mine, they came towards me. 

“Disarm, but do not slay him,” I heard Wing Tai 
eall; “he is worth more to us alive than dead.” 

One struck at me with the bludgeon, but I leaped 
aside and clove a gash in his thigh so that the blood 
yan brightly forth. He stumbled, and then the oth- 
er sought to seize the hand that held the dagger, the 
while with his right he sprang at me with his knife, 
Jancing my arm and cutting my clothes to shreds. The 
pain awoke in me all the demons of battle, and lo! I 
felt the power of ten men and hewed and hacked at 
the twain with sword and dagger, not minding the 
cuffs and blows that fell upon me. 

“Do not slay him,” I heard Wing Tai call as he 
stood smoking calmly and eyeing the fight. One ruf- 
fian slipped in his blood on the polished floor, and as 
he fell I smote him athwart the head with the sword 
and he sunk into a heap. The other, bleeding in face 
and body. closed with me, but the strength of the gods 
and all my love and wrath came over me. I twisted 
my hand about his queue and the queue about his 
neck until his little eyes stood forth like the eyes of 
a fish, and his black dog’s tongue came out between 
his yellow fangs. Then I flung him to the floor and 
his skuli struck the boards like a stone, and like a 
stone he lay there. Panting, streaming with my blood 
and theirs, I then looked about for Wing Tai. He was 
gone. 

I left Wing Tai’s henchmen sprawling and ran 
through the great hall into the corridor. The old sen- 
try swung shut the iron door. I seized the grey 
badger by the shoulder, held the reeking blade to his 
throat and bade him open. He whimpered and whined, 
but at the touch of the steel he pressed a little knob 
and the heavy panel swung inward, Then to the 
front door I dragged him; this, too, I forced him to 
open. 

At last I stood onee more in the cool air of the 
street, under the stars, blood on my hands and face, 
my flesh gashed, my clothes torn and soiled. The 
streets were empty. What was I to do? Where was I 
to go? Where was I to find my beloved? At last I 
resolved to take counsel of the gods once more. I 
would go to the love-goddess in the temple. 

On the way thither I saw a crowd before a shop, 
and as I approached I saw it was the shop of the 
friendly tea-merchant. 

“What has befallen?” I asked of a bystander. 

“The merchant Fong How was killed but a little 
while ago,” whispered the coolie, “as he sat at his 
desk—shot from the rear window of his shop.” 

Wing Tai’s vengeance had not dallied with its vic- 
tim. Another had fallen in the bloody feud of the 
tongs, but this time by his own fellows. Deep sorrow 
came over me for that in some wise I had brought 
about the death of the good, but talkative man. 
Thenceforth I knew that I, too, was marked for doom. 

Then came the officers of the white police pushing 
their way into the throng. Sore at heart and faint 
of body, I went on my way to the temple. 

All was dim in the holy place, for the priests had 
betaken themselves to rest long before. Two great 
lanterns covered with sacred symbols in red glowed 


wanly. Majestic upon their thrones sat the great 
gods. Their golden garments glimmered wonderfully 


upon me out of the darkness; their faces, which were 


fair or terrible to look upon, smote my heart with 
sudden terror. Then it was as if something moved 
Yet I could see 


within the place and rustled faintly. 
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nothing, and surely T was alone. It was but my fever- 
ish blood clamoring within my aching heart. | went 
toward the altar of the kindly love-goddess—she that 
regards the cries of mortals—and fell upon my knees 
before her. 

“O Benign and Potent One,” I cried, “ restore te 
me the unforgotten maid Loy Shan. Guide me to 
where she is held captive; deliver ker from the hands 
of that foul swine, Wing Tai, and deliver him into 
mine. It is Chang Kuang that calls to thee.” 

I bowed my head and struck my forehead thrice 
upon the ground, and again it was as if I heard a 
faint ery. 

“On the river where the herons stalk and the wild 
fowl gather have [ planted a garden for the pleasure 
of Loy Shan, my betrothed. There, *too, O Magnifi- 
cent and Holy One, shall I erect a shrine unto thy 
worship and glory. Flowers and incense shall be- 
deck it, and the fair hands of Loy Shan shall tend it 
day by day.” 

Again I bowed and struck my forehead upon the 
floor. My senses grew faint and I lay there, my brow 
against the polished planks. Was it then that the 
goddess spoke again, or that demons came to twit 
me? ior surely there came to me once more that 





saw nothing but smooth 


to the side of the shrine, but 
panels of Iaequer wood and gilt. | drew forth my 
sword again and watched in the dimness beside the 
altar. Then slowly one of the panels swung open, 
partly hiding me as I stood against the wall. The 
wife of Wing Tai stepped forth, then his daughter— 
lean she-foxes were they—and cruel and evil was their 
look even as Wing Tai’s. Then—-O feast of beauty 
and delight to my starved eyes!—came Loy Shan, her 
face pale as the moon, her eyes dark with sorrow and 
wide with fear. I could have clasped her as_ she 
passed; I could searce forbear crying her name, yet 
I forbore. Last appeared Wing Tai, the keys in his 
hand. He turned and shut the door, then he beheld 
me as | stood there with the naked sword. He uttered 
a cry, thinking me perchance a ghost. The women, 


too, turned and shrieked as I advanced. Loy Shan 
was likewise filled with fear; perchance she, too, 
thought me a ghost until I smiled upon her and 


spoke her name with tenderness and held out my hand. 
Then she tore loose from the two women and cast her- 
self into my arms, crying upon me to save her, ery- 
ing upon the love-goddess to whom she had prayed as 
I had prayed. 
Wing Tai, smothered with fury, tore down an an 
cient sword from. the 
wall and ran toward 











me. I loosened myself 
from Loy Shan’s em- 
brace and faced him. 
Furiously he struck at 
me with the old rusty 


blade, but with my 
keen one I countered 
the stroke and wound- 
ed him in the fore- 
arm. Scholar though 
I was, had [T not been 
taught swordsmanship 
by a master of the 
eraft? Was 1 not 
armed in my wrath, 
spurred on by revenge 
and the presence of 
Loy Shan? 

The two women 
shrieked and ran 
screaming toward the 
door, filling the air 
with piercing cries. 
Back and forth we 


cireled, Wing Tai and 
I, hewing mightily at 


each other. Once his 
blade glanced sidewise 
against my arm. The 
pain went woefully 
through my _— frame 
and I eried aloud. 
Then he lifted his 


sword with both hands 
as if to cleave me from 
head to foot, but again 








I met his blade with 
a swift blow’ from 
my own and the old 
weapon sprang from 
its rotten handle and 
fell to the floor. The 
next moment Thad 
eut Wing Tai across 
the shoulder, and, 
cursing, the wretch 
fell prostrate. I set 
my foot upon him, 
even as the curtains 
were torn aside and a 
Elvan throng of people burst 
into the room and 
there was a_ sudden 
light. 
I cut Wing Tai acrcss the shoulder, and the id ge eget em 
wretch fell prostrate. I set my foot upon him about lamenting the 
desecration. There 
; were merchants and 


mysterious sound in the stark stillness of the place, 
a wailing and then a voice. Unto my feverish fancy 
it was like the sweet voice of my beloved Loy Shan. 

“O Chang Kuang,” it said, “O Chang Kuang, I 
cannot forget you. It is even now as if I hear your 
voice. I sit in darkness alone and dream of you. I 
smell the flowers of the garden at my father’s house 
at Tsing Hin. I hear his sobbing who is bereft of 
me. [ know the pain in the heart of Chang Kuang, 
who loves me.” 

Thus, as in a dream, I heard the voice of Loy Shan, 
the far-off musie of her sobbing and wailing, as I lay 
like one dead upon the floor before the altar of 
Kuan Yin. Perchance weakness overcame me and de- 
spair, for it must have been that I slept awhile or 
cozed, my face buried in my hands. For when I woke 
I heard other voices and footsteps. Two were the 
voices of women, but surely one was the voice of 
Wing Tai. 

“ See,” said one of the female voices, “ yonder lies 
a man before the altar.” 

“Some penniless vagabond,” said Wing Tai, “ who 
makes use of the temple for a bed-chamber. ,He will 
not disturb us.” 

I lay still as one dead. I heard the rattle of keys 
and a door was opened at the side of the altar under 
the throne of the goddess. 

“Even this place is no longer safe.” I heard Wing 
Tai say. ‘ When there is a reward offered for the 
maid it is not well to trust even the priests.” 

Then the door closed softly upon Wing Tai and his 
two women. Yet [ heard their voices underfoot, the 
voice of Wing Tai harsh and stern, and the shrill 
voices of his wife and daughter—yea, and the frantic 
tones of my own lost Loy Shan! 

It was not fever, it was not fancy, it was not the 
voice of the goddess in pity upon me! Loy Shan was 
living underfoot in some cell beneath the -altar be- 
fore which I lay! I sprang to my feet and rushed 
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white men, all 
Then came 


coolies from the street and a few 
drawn thither by the eries of the women. 
officers of the law, and the Consul also. 

Wing Tai lifted himself groaning and invoked the 
help of the priests. 

“The maid belongs to me. Take her hence.” 

“The dog lies,” said I, “for it was he that stole 
her from her father’s house in Tsing Hin. Our fami- 
lies have decreed Loy Shan to be my wife, and I have 
come te take her home with me.” 

“She is mine!” cried Wing Tai, twisting 
the floor. I bought her from her father.” 

“Let the woman tell what has befallen,” said the 
Consul, a wise and venerable man with great gold 
spectacles. 

Then Loy Shan told how one night she had been reft 
from home and ‘brought to this city to be sold into 
slavery. And the Consul nodded and whispered to 
the white officers. Then stepping up to Wing Tai, he 
gazed down upon him sternly and said: 

“ Another murder has been done to-night, Wing 
Tai. Fong How, the tea-merchant, a member of your 
tong, was assassinated in his shop.” 

“Tt is the work of the Ming Ti tong,” 
dealer, “our base enemies.” 

“Nay, your Worship,” said I, “the deed was done 
by Kim Loo, of the Quong Ho Sings. With mine own 
ears I heard Wing Tai give orders for his death.” 

They carried forth the bleeding Wing Tai to gaol 
and judgment and held me as a witness. The Chris- 
tian missionaries took Loy Shan with them until, as 
my wife, she might journey back to Tsing Hin. 

In a fortnight we were once more upon the broad 
green waters, and in a month we stood again in the 
gardens on the banks of the river where the herons 
stalk. There I erected a shrine to the goddess Kuan 
Yin that gave us again to each other. Flowers and 
incense bedeck it, and the fair hands of Loy Shan tend 
it day by day. 


upon 


said the slave- 








a large organization developed from 
idea of one man and having 
many agents out collecting exact 
information for a certain line of 
trade. Or he may be still in the 
one-man state, perhaps working sys- 
tematically with a definite line of 
customers or spasmodically while he is out of a 
There are many of both these kinds of tip- 
Those that work at their trade with judgment 





“ton.” 
sters, 
do well. 

It is impossible for any one man, or group of men, 
to know everything in any of the big American cities, 
especially just who will buy next or who ought to buy. 
This is’ where the business tipster comes in. He 
wastes no time on any glittering generalities of trade. 
‘Lewis & Macartney, 737 First Avenue, are just 
closing a lease for a new factory. They'll want / 
he states, either on a little slip he has ready for that 
purpose, or by word of mouth to a responsible man 
who is always ready to buy information of him and 
will at onee follow up this clue. 

This news would have reached the firm in the 
ordinary course of affairs, but now it is fresh and 
not a competitor has it. The time is just sufficient 
to enable the firm to map out a little selling campaign 
suited to Lewis & Macartney’s future needs, pick out 
just the right man to begin, and have him starting 
out while others in the trade are still ignorant. With 
proper handling this means a fair chance of getting 
the business. 

If the business tipster knows his trade, if he is in 
id as a regular protession, he probably takes no direct 
pay for his. advance information. He selects concertis 
that are worth while, that, given valuable exclusive 
news in ¢his way, can “Jand,” and he collects a com- 
mission as his share. What this commission may he 
differs according to the “line.” Tf it is business that 
may include a substantial contract, the percentage is 
very small, for, after all, the tipster does no real 
work in getting the order. While the campaign for 
securing it is being latd he is off watching other 
developments. 

The obtaining of such advance information is a 
auestion of friendship and acquaintance, of constantly 
going around and keeping a sharp outlook continually 
over certain fields, Often it is a case of putting two 
and two together. One of the most successful of 
ihese men (he never clears from this peculiar busi- 
ness less than ten thousand dollars a year) has an 
office in Philadelphia and gravitates between there 
and New York, Pittsburg, and Baltimore, sometimes 
getting to Boston or Chieago and Cleveland. 

He knows more about the men in a_ particular 
branch of trade than any one else. He makes it his 
husiness to observe what every one is doing. Nobody 
else in the line has the time for any such study. 
He has kept in full touch with the products the 
cight or ten houses that are paying him are turning 
out, and, in addition to everything else, he follows 
up allied lines of business, keeping. his eyes open 
for new markets. Yet he never sells a dollar’s worth 
of goods himself. He simply suggests buyers—and 
every suggestion has “meat” in it. 

Innumerable trade publications and other journals 
go into his little suite of three offices. He reads these 
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thoroughly and a sharp youth, who knows his ways. 
eternally clips, files, indexes, and gets out special in- 
formation. But this expert tipster does not spend 
long in his offices daily. He is out meeting men, 
lunching with them, dining with them, dropping 
casually into their offices. 

A good many of his friends really do not 
just what his business is. Some think he has 
portant company interests that he keeps concealed for 
special reasons. He is not particularly secretive about 
what he is doing, but he never talks freely about it. 

He never pays directly for information, but many a 
man has found him grateful. A young assistant sales- 
manager of one of the biggest companies in the trade, 
Bert Sampson, would go to any amount. of trouble for 


know 
im- 


Jim. Jim happened across him one day, a discouraged 
clerk stuck on the lower rungs. A man like this 


business tipster must know at a glance the men that 
ought to win. He saw what the youth Sampson had 
in him and took him to dinner the next night. It was 
an easy matter for Jim to watch for a chance for the 
boy. What’ he foresaw followed. 

Very few business tipsters have the marked ability 
of this man, however. Nearly all seem incapable of 
getting beyond a certain point, They cannot engineer 
brilliantly for themselves. If, when nothing better 
offers, they resort to this device for a livelihood—at 
the first opportunity they get into something “ steady,” 
usually taking a salaried position. It needs a man of 
stamina and pluck to work himself up by the process 
of peddling what he has found out and keep on hold- 
ing his own. 

The business tipster who earns five thousand dollars 
a year, working as an individual, is really at the top 
of his profession. He is not apt to be very progressive. 
His one fault is that he is satisfied with moderate 
success and does not use every effort to extend the 
field of his acquaintance. Like the insurance agent, 
a man of this vocation does best if he gets out among 
people he doesn’t know, makes new friends, throws out 
new lines and develops. But the business tipster who 
does this is rare. 

Frequently, probably more often than otherwise. 
he lives from hand to mouth and makes no attempt 
to systematize his work from day ta day. There are 
men of great personal popularity who even manage to 
do wel) with just such shiftless tactics, for with un- 
failing good fortune they run across genuine indi- 
vidual] news of the business world. Men of this type 
generally have their offices in their hats, or, at the 
most, have modest desk-room. They are valued 
visitors in the salesroom of many a manufacturing 
concern none the Jess, for they do hear of many a 
thing almost before it has been decided upon. 

Frank Joslin, as he may be called, is a tipster of 
this sort widely known among a certain clientéle in 
New York. He happens to be one of the most com- 
panionable men down-town. Every man who has ever 
met him would be only too delighted to spend the 
last cent in his pocket to take Joslin to lunch, and 
at city clubs and country clubs the pleasure of any 
afternoon or evening is assured if he be included in 
the party. But Joslin is not a business man. He 
has tried business and was a failure at it. 

His family fortune was nearly swept away by fool- 
ish investments. Yet scores of men down-town wanted 
him to be one of them, dressed well and with some 
money in his pocket. So one of his friends in the 





big section of the town where machinery is sold 
started him off as a tipster and has put half a dozen 
“good fellows,’ whenever they consistently can, to 
passing early information over his way, Joslin likes 
it and has really succeeded. He is as free as air. He 
keeps only a corner for mail to come to him, and is 
bustling back and forth around lower New York all 
the time. Probably he makes sixty to seventy dollars 
a week, all in cash, his arrangement with his “ clients ” 
heing a graded seale of prices for each “tip.” Some 
of these do not result in business, of course, but the 
popular man is worth the few five- and ten-dollar bills 
that a number of concerns hand over to him. He 
does manage to put them in touch with ‘ good busi- 
ness ’’ on many occasions, 

There are not many Joslins, 
few imitations of him and of the * Jim” 
above, who range from men Who do fairly well to 
those who make a_ preearious, uncertain living and 
sooner or later either become submerged or else get 
regular work. Some even carry on this “tip in- 
dustry” as a side line, selling their little scraps of 
information for as low as a dollar or two. For ex- 
ample, a smart young mechanic is quietly told by 
a friend of his, who is stationary engineer in a big 
building, that they are going to need a new boiler 
very soon. ‘“ Tommy,” the engineer says, “ you drop 
in to see Brown & Brown and tell Staples there. 
He'll be glad to give you two. No, boy; I don’t want 
a thing out of it. It’s just a little chance for you.” 

Staples is glad of the “ tip”—he would like a good 
many more of that sort; and everybody is pleased. 
Perhaps there are more of just this variety of tipster 
than any other. Individually each drives a very small 
trade, but in the aggregate a good deal of money 
passes into their hands. 

This business of collecting advance information as 
to work to be undertaken and selling it has proved 
itself too profitable to be neglected by shrewd organ- 
ivers, and more (han one big business has sprung up 
to do nothing else than furnish * business tips.’ The 
principle devised by these men has been to select some 
iarge field with many campeting manufacturers ani 
to send out to these a daily or weekly bulletin that 
covers nothing but trade opportunities and_possibili- 
ties of possible business. Tipsters must he accurate, 
first of all, and, equally first of all, immediate. In 
a short time those who have not subscribed will find 
themselves completely handicapped and will prac- 
tically be forced to take the service. 

This is much more profitable, of course, than selling 
information to one concern at no matter how high a 
price. But, on the other hand, such a bulletin is 
costly to prepare. It has to cover a very wide field, 
and the material must be collected and put together 
at a high rate of speed. Men have to be especially 
trained into procuring this intelligence, and they can- 
not be low-priced men. The returns, however, speedily 
exceed the outgo. 

This is the highest development of the profession. 
In some lines of trade such an organization would 
not work at all. In others it sueceeds. The building 
trades of the country have such a “ tip” service that 
puts at the immediate disposal of the hurried con- 
tractor or manufacturer information extracted from 
public records. The business man could, of course, 
get this information himself, but it would be at much 
greater cost. 


but there are not a 
mentioned 

















THE RETIREMENT OF THE ADVANCED LINE OF THE ITALIAN FORCES AFTER A RECENT ENGAGEMENT IN TRIPOLI. 
WARFARE, THE FIRE OF A FEW COMPANIES SUFFICING TO COVER THE ORDERLY 


THE FIELD RARELY OCCURS IN MODERN 


WALKING HOME AFTER THE BATTLE 
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THE SPECTACLE OF DEFEATED SOLDIERS FLYING OFF 
RETREAT OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL SIDE 

































A PROGRESSIVE CHRISTMAS 


was one of the most competent housekeepers in all 

the countryside. Two weeks before Christmas she 
had arranged practically all of the details of that most 
trying festival. 

That is to say, all except one, and that the most 
important of all, which she had reserved to the last, 
in order that she could give it the proper attention it 
deserved. When Caperton came home from his office 
therefore, and she faced him alone, she began at once: 

“My dear, what shall we give the butler and his 
wife? You know they have been with us nine months, 
and we really cannot get along without them. At the 
same time—” 

“ At the same time,” continued Caperton, who him- 
self was somewhat concerned with the domestic prob- 
lem, considering that there had been many times in 
the past when he was obliged to sit, humiliated and 
crestfallen, in certain intelligence offices, “we must 
be careful.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“We must be brave, and careful.” 

“Good! That’s my idea, I think a simple remem- 
brance is all that is necessary.” 

Caperton nodded emphatically. 

“T was afraid, my dear,” he said. “ that we wouldn't 
agree upon this matter, but IT am glad to see that you 
are with me. Above all, we mustn't spoil them. They 
have a nice home. They get good wages. We have 
many to provide for. I say, to begin with, no money.” 

“ My idea exactly.” 

* Suppose I get a couple of neckties for Mortimer, 
and you get a nice, neat shirt-waist for Maria—or 
some other article of wearing apparel—something 
useful.” 

re Splendid!” ejaculated Mrs, Caperton. “1 was so 
The only way to 


l' was generally acknowledged that Mrs. Caperton 


afraid you wouldn't agree with me. 
keep servants in their place.” 

“Then consider it done. 
row.” 

The following day Caperton displayed his purchase. 

“(rot ‘em at a sale,” he said, proudly, * 29 cents 
apiece. He'll think they are grand. Make a wonder- 
ful display, don’t they?” 

“Vine! And here’s Maria’s shirt-waist. They were 
selling them off to-day for 99 cents. Think of {¢/ 
Doesn’t it make a show?” 

* Perfectly great. Don’t know much about such 


Pll get the ties to-mor- 

















THE GUEST: 
IN SUMMER? 


HAVE YOU MANY MOSQUITOES HERE 


things. But if I were a woman, and could sport a 
shirt-waist like that—” 

Caperton lowered his voice. 

“It's almost too good,” he whispered. 

The following day, however, Caperton evidently had 
something on his mind. He smoked his cigar fitfully 
after dinner; at last, waiting for a propitious moment, 
he said to Mrs. Caperton, with simulated indifference: 

“ By the way—er—I’ve been thinking about Morti- 
mer and Maria. They have been niighty good. Things 
have gone up, you know, and I suppose people expect 
a little more than they did. I shouldn’t like to have 
them disappointed.” 

Mrs. Caperton smiled delightedly. 

“Do you know,” she exclaimed, “I believe there 
must be something in the air that makes us think 
the same thoughts. Now I have been looking at that 
shirt-waist, and, well— I don’t think it is quite 
enough. Of course we mustn’t spoil them. But I can’t 


have the reputation of being mean.” 

“Nor I,” replied Caperton, swelling up a trifle at 
the mere thought. 

* Suppose .I added something—say ornamental.” 
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“Say, Boppy, SANTA CLAUS SEEMS 10 HAVE GONE OVER TO THE SUFFRAGEYTES ” 


“A good idea. And Vl) do the same. How is their 


apartment in the stable?” 

Mrs. Caperton laughed again. 

“Just what I was thinking,” she replied. “It is 
rather bare: and they take such pride in their little 
‘home’ as they call it. That’s a poor bed they have.” 

“Why not get them a new one?” 

“Well, maybe.” 

The next day Caperton, idling through the shopping 
district, bought a shaving stand for Mortimer. And 
while he was at i fe alsa laught a chiffonnier—so 
nice, he thought, for «2 man to have his own—and 
they were so cheap! Only eight dollars! When he 
got home and compared notes witli his wife, he found 
that she had bought a new bed, and also a bureau. 

“My!” he exclaimed, “won't they have a_ nice 
Christmas! Besides, we simply must keep up our ap- 
pointments.” 

That suggested the idea to him, a little later, to 
buy Mortimer a scarf-pin, and to Mrs. Caperton to buy 
Maria a necklace—the kind that sparkles, but does 
not inebriate. 

Christmas morning dawned, bright and beautiful. 
Mr. and Mrs. Caperton could scarcely wait to break 
the news. Immediately after breakfast they marched 
to the stable, where the goods had been stored, and 
Caperton, slipping a five-dollar bill into Mortimer’s 
hand. explained to the delighted pair the usefulness 
and beauty of their Christmas. 

Then, after listening to their grateful thanks, he 
made his way back to the house, his cheerful wife 
following him. 

“They seemed pleased,” he said. 

“Delighted,” said Mrs. Caperton. ‘ Of course they 
can’t express themselves—but I am glad we did it. 
They have worked hard. Perhaps it was a little 
more—” 

“ Now, don’t say that. 
glad they are so happy. 

Mortimer and his wife stood before them. 
shuffled uneasily on his feet. 

“Could I speak a word with yo’, sah?” 

“ Certainly, Mortimer.” 

“We should like te give yo’ notice, sah.” 

“Notice!” shouted Caperton, “ what the devil do 
you mean?” 

“Wall, sah. it’s dis way. We’s been wanting to 
take boarders for a long time, but we never had t’ings 
enough, sah, So we'll be pleased to leab, sah, at de 
end of our week.” 


Let’s be joyful. Let’s be 
Hello, here they come.” 
Mortimer 


ON A MAINE TRAVELED ROAD 

PoTTLETON drew up at the side of the road and ac- 
costed a man sitting on top of a load of hay. 

“T say. Colonel,” said he, “are we on the right 
road to Claypool Junction?” 

* Ya-as,” said the farmer. 

“ How’s the road, pretty good?” asked Pottleton. 

“Fine,” said the farmer. ‘ We been twenty years 
vearin’ them ruts through.” 


LOST 
“WELL, Tommie,” said the joyous Slithers, “ you 
must congratulate me. I am going to marry your 
sister.” 


“Oh, thunder!” growled Tommie. 

“Why. Tommie!” protested Slithers. 
like me?” 

“Oh ves, I like you well enough,” said Tommie, 
“but I bet Mabel a pound of candy. you wouldn’t be 
fool enough to ask her, and she bet you would.” 


“Don’t you 


A GOOD CURE 
“ Wu-wow-wh-wh-what dud-do y-y-you d-d-dud-do 
fuf-for y-y-your s-s-siss-stut-tut-tuttering, old mum- 
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man?” asked ene confirmed stammerer the other day of 
another. 

“Wewewewow-well,” said top srvomi, “ T-1-L-Pve fut 
found cuk-considerable ruh-ruh-relief fuf-fuf-from kuk- 
keeping mum-my mum-mum-mum-mouth sh-sh-shut.” 


SANTA CLAUS 

Ir it be true, as some do say, 
That there’s no Santa Claus, 
What ix this Spirit on the way 
That never seems to pause, 
When Christmas chimes are 

Upon the frosty night, 
spreading splendid gifts 
In every mortal’s sight? 


sounding clear 


In of cheer 


What is this sense of glow divine 
That comes to you and me 
When watehing all that happy line 
Of children round the tree? 
Whence comes this mantling atmosphere, 
So full of sweet release, 
That falls about us once a year 
And covers us with peace? 


No Santa Claus? Oh, men of doubt, 
Whence comes this sorry claim? 
Would you so fair a Spirit flout 
For reasons of a name? 
Dear Santa Claus is everywhere 
Where hearts are true and kind, 
And where there’s love of man, ‘tis 
His presence rare we find! 
JOHN KENDRICK 


there 


BANGS. 
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“Gracious! THESE PEOPLE MUST THINK I’M A 


SALAMANDER.” 








The Preacher-Socialist 


Hlimself Mayor 


Who 


Made 


By William W. Campbell 


HE Rev. George R. Lunn, D.D., 
Socialist mayor-elect and leader of 
the Socialist party in Schenectady, 


editor of the Socialist newspaper 
The Citizen, pastor of the United 
People’s Church, and one of the 


leading citizens of his city, made 
Q political history on the last election 
day, when he was chosen chief ex- 
ecutive of Schenectady and swept almost every candi- 
date on the Socialist ticket into office with him. Not 
only was the city carried by the Socialists, but eight 
of the eighteen supervisors are Socialists, and the 





Common Council has eight Socialists among the 
thirteen aldermen, while for the first time in the 


history of the New York State Legislature a Social- 
ist assemblyman, Herbert M. Merrill, from Schenec- 
tady County, will take his seat in that body. 

Dr. Lunn not only led his ticket by 800 votes, but 
ceived a plurality of 2,052 out of 14,993 votes cast for 
Republicans, Democrats, and Socialists. 
is almost twice as high as the previous highest 
plurality a mayor of Schenectady has ever received. 

In ten years the county Socialist vote has increased 
from 32 votes, in 1901, to 6,536 of November 7th 
this year. In 1902 there were 136 Socialist votes, 
434 in 1904, 547 in 1906, 853 in 1908, 1,063 in 1909, 
and 2,628 in 1910. In the municipal election of 1909 
Charles W. Noonan, Socialist candidate for mayor, 
received 926 of the 1,063 Socialist votes cast in the 
county. Mr. Noonan was elected an alderman at 
the last election. Last year Charles EK. Russell, who 
was the candidate for governor on the Socialist ticket, 
received 2,240 of the 2,628 Socialist votes cast in the 
county. Thus it will be seen that the growth of the 
Socialist party in Schenectady County has been more 
rapid than that of any other political party any- 
where in the State, and to Dr. George R. Lunn is 
due the credit of perfecting such a strong and active 
organization. Although he has been in Schenectady 
but eight years, his influence from the first has been 
felt by the residents of the city. His keen and sincere 
interest in the working-men and their labor unions 
in the local plants of the General Electric Company 
and the American Locomotive Company—employing 
in all about 15,000 men—caused these voters to give 
their heartiest support to Dr. Lunn at the polls. When 
strikes and labor difficulties are disturbing both the 
employers and the employees, Dr. Lunn is always 
ready to give any advice he can to the employees, and 
he is a frequent speaker before the different labor 
organizations of Schenectady. He is a very eloquent 
orator, and, with his wealth of knowledge pertaining 
to questions of economy and _ political science, his 
counsel is of the best. 

Through his weekly newspaper, The Citizen, in 
which he urged his candidacy for the mayoralty dur- 
ing the past year. he has exposed numerous inequali- 
ties in local assessments of property,and he has been 
fearless in explaining the inside operations of the so- 
ealled “ paving gang,” whieh, Dr. Lunn claims, has 
done the paving of the city streets at an exorbitant 
price and thereby obtained the money of the people 
by means which ought not to have been allowed by 
the city authorities. The voters of Schenectady tried 
two vears ago, when they elected a Democratic ad- 
ministration, to oust the “ paving gang.” but both the 
Republicans and Democrats seemed to have been under 
the hypnotic intluence of the contractors, so the voters 
availed themselves of the opportunity this year to 
place the third party in control of the municipal ma- 
chinery. 

The Socialists claim that they can operate the vari- 
eus departments of the city government at a saving 
of over $100,000, and that their efliciency will not be 
impaired. In speaking of his coming administration. 
Dr. Lunn said: “Jt is impossible for us to put the 
full Socialist) programme into practice, but we can 
make a good start. We can save money to the people 
of our city and give them a more efficient administra- 
tion than is possible where the aim of the incumbents 
is to serve the party machine and the municipal con- 





This plurality ~ 


tractors. The Socialists don’t want to take from 
any man what justly belongs to him, but we do 
want to stop the few from taking what is not theirs 
by robbing the many.” Dr. Lunn said regarding his 
election: “i don’t claim to have been elected alto- 
gether by Socialists, but I do contend that the people 
who are not Socialists and voted fer us will soon 
be convinced that Socialism is right. We shall give 
them a government that will be an object-lesson.” 

“How about the report that your election will do 
Schenectady harm?” the mavor-elect was asked. 

“That is a story invented by our enemies,” replied 
Dr. Lunn. “It is a very old story, and I don’t be- 
lieve it has any effect on intelligent minds. Capital- 
ists might as well realize that they are face to face 
with Socialism throughout the nation, and that they 
cannot run away from it even if they flee to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. 

“The charge that we are going to institute a mili- 
tant attitude toward our industries is the idle talk 

















The Rev. George R. Lunn 


SOCIALIST MAYOR-ELECT OF SCHENECTADY 


of our opponents. The last thing a Socialist admin- 
istration would do would be to injure factories or to 
do anything to close them. We have, indeed, always 
preached the gospel of more factories, as the more 
they produce the better it will be for the workers, 
provided they receive their share of the product.” 
Dr. Lunn will have the appointment of several of 
the highest officials in the city government. These 
are permitted, under the uniform charter for second- 
class cities, to appoint deputies. but the mayor-elect 
says he has discovered that there is not work enough 
to justify the expense, and will appoint commissioners 
who will agree to do the work themselves. ‘ If neces- 
sary, I shall go outside the city for competent men 
to fill any office that ought to be filled,” he said. “1 
find that we have been appointing enough employees 
for a city of 200,000. The charter permits the ap- 
pointment of these deputies in cities with from 50,000 
to 200,000 population, but that is no reason why we 





should go the limit.” 
population of 80,000. 

Mayor-elect Lunn is a self-made man in every pos- 
sible meaning of the term, and through his hard work, 
honesty in purpose, and straightforwardness he has 
brought himself near the last round in the ladder of 
attainment. He was born thirty-eight years ago, in 
Lenox, Iowa, from which place his parents moved to 
Des Moines when he was an infant. Until the age 
of twelve he attended the Des Moines public schools, 
and, after completing his course in that institution, 


The city of Schenectady has a 


he sought his own livelihood. He started out for 
Omaha, but only reached Council Bluffs, where he 
discovered he had but five cents left in his “ jeans.” 


This he used in reaching Nebraska City, where he 
obtained employment as a driver on a grocery de- 
livery wagon. Presently he decided to study for the 
ministry. With but eight dollars in his pocket he 
went to Bellevue, Nebraska, where he entered Bellevue 
College. In his first year he obtained a_ position 
preaching in a church ten miles from Bellevue, which 
distance he walked each Sunday for the salary—the 
weekly collection—which amounted to $2.50. During 
his third year in college he taught school and preached 
in a chureh some ten miles distant, succeeding through 
these means in paying off a number of the debts which 
he was compelled to contract in order to complete his 
college course. 

After receiving his diploma from Bellevue, he spent 
a year at Princeton, after which he returned to Omaha 
and enlisted in Colonel William Jennings Bryan’s 
regiment, which was sent to Jacksonville, Florida, dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War. He was taken ill 
in Florida with a severe fever, and on this account 
he was given an honorable discharge from the service. 
After recovering from his illness he entered the Union 
Theological Seminary, from which he graduated. Dur- 
ing his last year he often preached at Cold Spring 
on the Hudson, and while there he met Miss Mabel 
Healy, to whom Dr. Lunn was afterward married. 
He has three children. For three years after his 
graduation he was assistant pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, which was 
then the third largest Presbyterian Chureh in the 
country. 

In 1903 he accepted a call to the First Reformed 
Church of Schenectady, and had been pastor of the 
chureh but a short time before he had won the ad- 
miration of many of the descendants of the old Hol- 
land Dutch pioneers of Schenectady. His charge was 
one of the largest and most important in the locality. 
But soon he began to discourse on Social Christianity 
and other topics which his congregation believed 
wholly foreign to the preaching of the gospel, and 
these to such a degree that. about two years ago, he 


was forced to resign his pastorate, after an open 
rupture with the heads of the church. 
But Dr. Lunn’s followers were many, and they 


became enthusiastic over the project of starting a 
new church, to be known as the People’s Church. This 
Was soon organized, and the congregation met in a 
local theater, which was crowded to its capacity at 
both the morning and evening sermons on Sunday. 
Finally this church merged with the First Congrega- 
tienal Church, and now Dr. Lunn is the sole pastor 
of both congregations. His meetings are thronged 
with people eager to hear him, and many are turned 
away at each service. As the mayor-elect does not 
believe a public official should hold two positions at 
the same time, he is making arrangements to have 
an assistant pastor who will occupy the pulpit most 
of the time, while Dr. Lunn will preach several times 
during the month and various out-of-town preachers 
will address the congregations. 

The Socialist victory is very important to Dr. Lunn 
from the political standpoint that next fall the Social- 
ists will place a strong State ticket in the field and 
that Dr. Lunn is the logical candidate to head it. 

And in the mean time Dr. George R. Lunn, Socialist 
mayor-elect of Schenectady, is planning to give that 
city the fairest, cleanest, and most free-from-graft 
administration that the city has ever had. 
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Margaret Iilington in 
“ Kindling,” at Daly’s 





















William H. Crane and Mabel Bert in “ The 
’ Senator Keeps House,” at the Garrick Theater 
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A new portrait of The two William Colliers (father and son) 
Kitty Cheatham in “ Take My Advice,” at the Fulton Theater 
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Gaby Deslys and Jose Collins in ‘ Vera Violetta,” at the Winter Garden Kitty Gordon in “The Enchantress,” at The New York Theater 
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Who I am 


I am born of Mother Earth---my heart is of steel--- 
my eyes are of glass---my limbs are of iron---my 
fingers are of brass. 


I do brain work, but have no brain---l work fast, 
early and late and am too stupid to make a blunder. 


You find me in every country, my voice rings out 
around the world. 


I speak every language, tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 


When I speak, millions listen: (1) The Caucasians, 
(2) the Mongolians, (3) the Ethiopians, (4) the Malayans, 
(5) the Indians. 


I need no food, but live as long as metal endures. 


I handle all kinds of money, (1) Gold, (2) Silver, 
(3) Nickel, (4) Copper, (5) Paper in all currencies. 


I make unchangeable records of all I do. 


I remove temptation, shorten the hours of labor and 
keep people correct. 


I protect the weak and strengthen the strong. 
I give hope to the weary and make the world better. 


I give (1) Publicity, (2) Protection, (3) Prosperity, 
(4) Profits, and (5) Peace of mind. 


I cost but little and do’so much. I am the cash 
register, | 
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SO2ROM generalities like “ business 

2? conditions show improvement ” and 

dN * there is a better tone to the com- 
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and the investor turns with a sigh 
of relief to the actual figures which 
represent not what_ some one hap- 


Polities, tariff revision, the trust proseecutions—the 
bearing of these things upon the business situation 
is bound to be a matter of opinion. But actual figures 
are not a matter of opinion. The course of railroad 
earnings and the production of iron and the state of 
our foreign trade and the other things which go to 
make up the great industrial barometer are not a 
matter of opinion, They are all there in black and 
white, and he who runs may read—if he knows enough, 

sank clearings at the present time show two things: 
first, that the total volume of trade is large: and 
second, that it is growing larger. Whether the figures 
for the country as a whole are taken or whether New 
York is left out, clearings at present do not show up 
badly in comparison with the corresponding time in 
any recent year. We have been running slightly below 
last year, it is true, but the difference hasn't been 
much, and in November we caught up and ran about 
one per cent. ahead. That is, for the whole country. 
Leaving New York out of it, October clearings estab- 
lished an absolute record for any month in our history. 

Why $6,035,574.000 worth of checks should have 
been cleared in a single month, outside of New York 
City, unless business out through the country is on a 
pretty fair scale, it is hard to see. New York clear- 
ings don’t amount to much as an indieation of busi- 
ness conditions because there is always so much 
speculative activity at that point; but clearings of 
the banks outside of New York do reflect very 
accurately the rise and fati in the volume of business 
being done. And, as has been said, not only do these 
clearings show that general business is pretty active, 
but they are on a rising scale. Last February they 
were below five billion dollars, Mid-year found them 
at five and a half billions. In October (for the second 
time in the history of any month) they got above six 
billions. New York not being ineluded, you’ ean't 
attribute it to speculation. Business, plainly enough, 
has been getting more active. 

The figures for our foreign trade show the same 
thing. A good many people do not realize it, but for 
the past three or four months our trade with the out- 
side world has been about the greatest it has ever 
heen. The November figures are not yet available, 
but September and October broke all records for both 
exports and imports for those two months. The fact 
that we have been sending out record - breaking 
amounts of merchandise doesn’t, of course, indicate 
a record-breaking consumptive demand here at home, 
but the way in which imports have held up shows that 
there is nothing the matter with the country’s buying 
power. If business were as quiet in this country as 
a good many people weuld like to make it out to be, 
would we have bought more goods abroad in Septem- 
ber and October than in any previous September and 
October in our history? 

Qur imports, to a large extent, consist of luxuries. 
It takes profits to buy luxuries, and it takes business 
to make profits. Reeord-breaking imports would seem 
to show that there is plenty of business being done. 

And in its bearing on the industrial outlook, the 
fact that manufactured goods are making up so great 
a part of our big exports is exceedingly important. It 
has been realized even by those who have been most 
instrumental in developing the country’s industries 
that there is a goed deal of danger to be apprehended 
from a condition where the country’s precuctive 
capacity exceeds the country’s needs. The opening 
up of markets for our surplus products which is going 
on at the present time makes remote the likelihood of 
such a condition developing. 

Railroad earnings, like bank-clearings and exports 
and imports, indicate that there is a good deal of 
traflie moving. And this part of the barometer, it 
must be borne in mind, reflects business conditions of 
two or three months ago—it takes that long on the 
average for an order to develop into an actual ship- 
ment. Now whatever is the condition of business at 
present, things are certainly more active than they. 
were back in September and October. So that, if 
current railroad earnings indicate that a fair volume 
of business was being done then, an even greater 
volume of business is being done now. 


By Franklin Escher 


A GLANCE AT THE INDUSTRIAL 


It makes a difference, of course, what railroads are 
taken for purposes of comparison, but the earnings of 
a group of big systems located in every part of the 
country would seem to furnish a fair test. During 
the current year the gross earnings of a carefully 
selected group of ten roads have shown a steady in- 
crease. Not only have these earnings run  substan- 
tially above last year’s figures, month by month, but 
they have risen from $61,297,840 last January to 
$70,152.647 in September. September, indeed, was 
the biggest month these roads ever had so far as gross 
earnings are concerned. Because of the fact that 
all these roads have largely increased their capitaliza- 
tion during the past few years, their earnings, of 
course, ought normally to show an increase, and a 
high record doesn’t mean quite what it would mean 
had capitalization remained stationary. Actual gross 
earnings on capital, however, show up exceedingly well 
even in comparison with previous periods of great 
activity. 

Net earnings of these same roads, however, show a 
condition of things far less satisfactory. In com- 
parison with corresponding months last year, they 
more than hold their own, but when they are com- 
pared with earnings during such periods as the end 
of 1906 and the end of 1909 they suffer decidedly. To 
take a concrete instance, the net earnings of the ten 
reads in August, 1906, amounted to $23,824,189 as 
against $20,233,747 earned net in August of this year. 
And capitalization in the meantime has been enor 
mously increased. Even on their smaller capitalization 
these roads were earning more, net, back in 1906 than 
they are earning now. 

Net earnings of the railroads show nothing as to 
the total volume of business being done, but are an 
important part of the industrial barometer because 
they reflect conditions governing the extent to which 
gross profits can be turned into net. And what rail- 
road net earnings show of these conditions at the 
present time cannot be called encouraging. In all 
lines of business it seems to be the same thing—a 
narrow Margin of profit. The turn-over is on a satis- 
factory enough scale, but it is hard to make any 
money. In the railroad business the figures are there 
to prove that this is so, and if the figures in other 
kinds of business were available, they would show the 
same thing. 

Iron production bears cut the idea that general 
business, while not at top notch, is in fair volume. 
Production last month was 1.999.000 tons as against 
1,909,000 tons in November of last year, and 2,187,000 
tons in November of 1906. 

Production of iron is usually a very fair indication 
of actual business conditions. There have been times, 
as at the end of 190 and the beginning of 1910, when 
production has been pushed far beyond the country’s 
needs; but, as a general thing, the amount of basic 
iron manufactured has been a pretty accurate measure 
of the steel mills’ needs. There is just so-and-so-much 
iron ore in the ground and the interests which con- 
trol the output see to it that not so much is dug out 
as to cause an over-supply and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in prices. Over a sevies of years pig-iron pro- 
duction is about the best possible measure of the 
activity of the steel trade, and the steel trade, of 
course, is recognized as the most representative of 
industries, 

Iron production at the present time not only shows 
a fair volume of activity in the steel industry, but 
shows improvement in progress. January’s output 
was 1,759,000 tons, and February’s was only a little 
larger. In Mareh and April (just prior to the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the * trust cases”) it looked 
as though business were really going to get’ better, and 
the production of iren ran up across two million tons. 
But in May the clouds began to settle again, and in 
June iron production was reduced almost to the low 
figures of January. The next month, however, saw a 
decided increase in iron production, and by October it 
was up to 2,102,000 tons. November's production was 
slightly less, but November, it must be borne in mind, 
is a thirty-day month and contains two holidays. Tron 
production is, and fer some months has been, on a 
substantial scale. We are not breaking any records 
and are not likely to break any in the near future, 
but there is certainly every indication that iron  pro- 
duction is on the increase and is likely to go on in- 
creasing for some little time to come. And that, by 
every one who is familiar with the way in which the 
iron figures in past years have foreshadowed the trend 
of general business, is regarded as a very hopeful sign. 

Bank conditions, like railroad earnings and clearings 


BAROMETER 


and the other things which go to make up the 
barometer, indicate that a good deal of business is 
being done. It is true, of course, that under our crazy 
system of one bank depositing its reserves in another, 
the banks feel compelled to make loans whether there 
is any particular demand for them or not, in order 
to keep the money working. At the same time, unless 
there were a substantial volume of commercial busi- 
ness being done out through the country, loans of the 
banks at the date of the Comptroller's last statement 
would never have shown an increase for the year of 
$196,000,000. Speculative operations certainly did not 
account for the increase. If, on top of their big gain 
for the year before, the banks of the country added 
another two hundred million dollars to their loans 
and discounts, it was because there was a demand 
for that much more accommodation. 

Along with the increase in loans there has: come a 
substantial increase in cash holdings, but it is none 
the less a fact that the Comptroller’s last statement 
shows a smaller percentage of cash to deposits than at 
any corresponding time since the panic. On August 
22, 1907, the percentage stood at 16.24. On September 
1, 1909 (a time when business was pretty active) 
it stood at 17.05. On September first of this year 
it had fallen to 16.31. Two vears of decreasing busi- 
ness activity, in other words, had the effect of re- 
ducing the percentage of cash. to deposits. 

No generality is more frequently heard than the 
one about the banking position being *“ exceedingly 
strong,” but the figures show in black and white that 
there are plenty of times when it has been stronger. 
Nowhere is there any hint of weakness, but the fact 
of the matter is that were business suddenly to be- 
come very active, the banks, because they are already 
pretty well loaned up, would hardly be in a position 
to extend the necessary accommodation. Through the 
withdrawal of the ioans made to European bankers 
during the past couple of months and through the 
recall of balances now lying to the credit of American 
bankers in foreign financial centers, our banks would, 
without doubt, be able to finance some increase in 
business. But whether the banking position is such 
as to allow of any great degree of industrial expan- 
sion is very much of a question, 

Commodity prices, lastly, have again worked up 
te a very high level. Back in the beginning of the 
summer it looked as though, with the Bradstreet index- 
number down to 8.45, some sort of a readjustment in 
prices had actually taken place. The decline, however, 
proved to be only temporary, a steady rise setting in 
which, by November, carried the index-number back 
to 8.89—only a little below the high record estab- 
lished in January of last vear. 

That a high level of commodity prices is a bad place, 
if not an impossible one, from which to start a 
“boom” is well understood. One of the first effects 
of a “boom” is to put up prices. Such a rise, start- 
ing from the present high level, would quickly carry 
us to a point of severe strain. 

Turning, now, to take a comprehensive view of the 
industrial baremeter which has been discussed in its 
six separate parts, it is plainly to be seen that business 
is at present being done in substantial volume. Clear- 
ings, railroad earnings, iron production, foreign trade, 
bank loans, the price of commodities—all these things 
and many more which might be mentioned prove it 
conclusively. But what of the trend of things from 
now on—may business be expected to improve during 
the coming year? 

Intelligent reading of the industrial barometer 
would seem to indicate that it may. Railroad gross 
earnings are on the increase. Iron production is gain- 
ing month by month. Our already large foreign trade 
continues to grow larger. These things plainly indi- 
cate that the industrial tide is still rising. But what 
of commodity prices already on a high level, and bank 
loans already well expanded—may not these things 
be relied upon to check the indicated improvement? 
Not unless the movement forward is made at too fast 
a pace. The banks, perhaps, are not in a position to 
finance a sudden great burst of industrial activity, 
and such a development would soon enough send com- 
modity prices into the danger territory, but between 
a “boom” and a period of steady business improve- 
ment there is all the difference in the world. Figures 
in black and white show that progress of just that 
sort is at present being made. Nor is there any 
reason why it should not continue. Given time and 
the banks can easily enough adjust themselves to it. 
It is usually when we get going too fast that we land 
ourselves in trouble. 


Call of the Night 


By Djuna Chappell Barnes 


Dark, and the wind-blurred pines. 
With a glimmer of light between. 
Then I, entombed for an hourless night 
With the world of things unseen. 


Mist, the dust of flowers, 
. Leagues, heavy with promise of snow, 
And a beckoning road “twixt vale and hill, 
all must know. 


With the lure that 
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You too know, old fellow? 
Then, lift up your head and bark. 
It’s just the call of the lonesome place, 
The winds and the housing dark. 


A light. my window's gleam, 
Soft. flaring its squares of red— 

I lose the ache of the wilderness 
And long for the fire instead. 


. 
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A GRANDSON OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 
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The Spider at Home 


Despite its exceptionally repulsive ug- 
‘iness and almost human selfishness, the 
spider is one of the most intelligent, as 
it is the most artistic of insects. Its love 
of music is equaled only by the fine fin- 
ish of its work and by the painstaking 
care of its preparation for its progeny. 

The giant spider of the south of France 
is found in dry, stony fields, where the 
vegetation has been burned by the sun. 
In the arid earth the spider digs a chan- 
nel a foot deep and an inch wide, vertical 
where it begins, slightly curving as it 
nears its terminus. On the edge of the 
orifice rises a ledge, formed of débris of all 
kinds, even to pebbles the size of a hazel- 
nut, which the spider drags to the place 
of construction as it drags flies to its den. 


The various materials which form the 
ledge are cemented together with web- 


material; and the ledge varies in height 
according to the character of the ground. 
In places where heavy rains might cause 
inundations the ledge is higher than in 
places in less danger. 

Close to the curve which 


is the den 








., THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
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For 40 cents in stamps or Post Office Order we 
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Size 12x12, hemstitched, Mexican lace work; retails 
everywhere for 60 cents. If not satisfactory, can be 
returned and money refunded. 
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serves as a dwelling for the spider, as well 


as for a sentry-box; and there the spider 
lurks, watching for prey. When a large 


insect—beetle or. grasshopper—passes, the 
watching spider darts out, stabs it, and 
drags it into the den. 

When ready to deposit eggs, the female 
spider spins a thread of coarse rough silk 
and stretches it over a propitious spot. 
This single thread is the spider’s ordinary 
operating-table as well as the basis of all 
her work to come. The spider of the 
Lycosis family weaves a round napkin 
or sheet, the size of a silver half-dollar. 
When finished the work is a closely woven 
circle of fine white silk. The weaver 
weaves by a slight movement of the ab- 
domen—a movement as regular and ex- 
act as if controlled by delicate clockwork. 
The lower extremity falls and rises, just 
touching, with airy taps, the place to be 
used as scaffolding; and so the work goes 
on until the far end of the construction 
is complete. Then, though the spider does 
not change her position, the oscillation 
reverses and begins again, as regular and 
as gentle as before. By going and coming, 
by means of numerous precise contacts, 
the weaver forms her compact sheet. 
When it is done she begins to move very 
slowly in a cireular line, working with 
seesaw movements of the body, on a see¢- 
ond coarse round of silk, but weaving 
in such a way as to sink the work to form 
a slightly céneave platter. When the de- 
pression is deep enough to suit the pur- 
pose for which it is destined, the weaver 
gives no more thread to the center, but 
gradually increases the marginal belt in 
such a way that the work takes the form 
of a hemispherical bowl surrounded by 
a broad flat’ border. When the bor- 
der is wholly finished, it is time to lay 
the eggs. 

The spider casts all her eggs by one 
swift movement, so that they lie in the 
center of the nest. Then the spinner be- 
gins to spin and to weave again, weaving 
as when she first began, until the nest is 
covered by a silken veil. 

And now the hitherto idle feet of the 
spider begin to work, hooking and _snip- 
ping threads, one by one, until the nest 
hangs by a network of supports. The 
crooked claws seize the sheet, raise it, 
little by little, tear it from its base, and 
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the 
cocoon is finished the spider “fastens it be- 


drop it over the mass of eggs. After 


low her body, carries it wherever she 
goes, and guards it incessantly. When 
the naturalist Fabre attempted to take 


an egg-bag from the spider with his nip- 
pers, the spider clasped it desperately to 
her breast, gripped the steel pincers, and 
struck them repeatedly with stings that 
sounded against the metal like rasps. 
When the egg-bag is taken from a 
spider, the spider runs to it and puts it 
in its original place, fastening it down 
with a few threads of web material. If 
the egg-bag of another spider is given to 
her, she séizes it and fosters it until it 
matures. This easy acceptance of a for 


eign egg-bag is the only mark of folly 
—or, to speak better, the only evidence 


of a lack of wisdom in a life whose every 
act is an indication of sagacity. 
When the spider is deprived of her bag, 


if not given another bag, she runs after 
anything that is round: a cork, a ball 





of thread or paper—anything that comes 
within reach, is seized by her and attached 
to her body. <A_ spider’s ball contains 
about 200 soon as the shell 
opens the young spiders swarm out and 


eggs. As 


climb upon their mother’s back, where 
they stand close together, motionless, as 


if in enjoyment of perfect peace. 

Certain Venezuelan spiders show social 
tendencies. One spider stretches her web 
at a distance from her neighbors, and 
hunts for her persenal benefit. But when 
about to lay their eggs several expectant 
mothers meet to build a common nest on 


a bush. The construction is a large, egg- 
like shell of yellow wool, in which the 
spiders shut themselves up to manufac- 


ture their shells. Every shell contains a 
dozen bomb-shaped cocoons, rounded on 
one side, flattened on the other, and fas- 
tened to the side of the incubating room 
by a very short pedicle. 

In the ineubating room five or six fe- 
males share the cares of maternity. When 
the young spiders are sufficiently strong, 
they leave the maternal refuge and set out 
to forage for themselves, each one de- 
voting its efforts to its own interests ex- 
clusively. 





The Manufacture of Camembert 
Cheese 


For several years there have been con- 
ducted, under suggestions afforded by the 
Department of Agriculture, various ex- 
periments in this country, with a view to 
the manufacturing of an equivalent of the 
famous Camembert cheese. 

In the production of this cheese much 


depends on two species of microscopic 
fungi, or molds, known to science as 


Penicillium camemberti and Oidium lactis. 
Both species have been artificially propa- 


gated and furnished to the experiment 
stations. 

The manufacture of the cheese begins 
with fresh whole milk heated to eighty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. Later on the 
cheeses are inoculated with cultures of 


these molds, 

The cheeses are shaped in galvanized 
iron hoops. and afterward treated with 
salt rubbed on the outside. They are 
then transferred to the first ripening- 
room, the air of which must be quite 
saturated with moisture, and maintained 
at a temperature of from sixty to sixty- 
two degrees. From this time on they are 
treated daily. During the second week 
they are wrapped in tinfoil or parchment 
paper, after which they are sent to the 
second ripening-room, the temperature of 
which is slightly lower than that of the 
first room. In the second room the 
eheeses remain one or two weeks, when 
they reach the best condition for con- 
sumption. 

The Department of Agriculture is also 
interested in the production in this coun- 
try of other varieties of famous foreign 
cheeses. It is said that practically all 
of them, including the Roquefort (which 
is said to be ripened in caves) can be 
made by us. 

The chief difficulty encountered is the 
isolation and propagation by artificial 
means of the ‘special varieties of bac- 


teria and molds to which these highly 
esteemed cheeses owe their peculiar 


flavors. 


Buying Compressed Air 

AN enterprising mechanic of California 
has invented a unique device in the shape 
of a nickel-in-the-slot_ machine which will 
supply bieyele and motorevele owners with 
compressed air to inflate the tires quickly 
and at a moderate cost. The crank or 
lever attachment is so much more easily 
worked than the ordinary pump that it is 
meeting with general favor. 

The machines are placed on telephone 
poles along the thoroughfares mostly fre- 
quented by cycle riders, and they are net- 
ting their owner a handsome income and 
providing a great convenience to the peo- 
ple who have usé for compressed air. The 
reservoirs are built of iron and are not 
larger than good-sized mail-boxes. 
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HE light touch of the 
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and we will write you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
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There’s just the difference be- 
— a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 









Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 
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THE HIDDEN GUNS THAT GUARD OUR COASTS 


THESE FORMIDABLE GUNS CONSTITUTE PART OF THE UNITED STATES COAST DEfENCES. IN TIME OF WAR THEY CAN BE TURNED ON THEIR TABLES IN ANY DIREC- 
POSITION WILL BE ASCERTAINED BY MEANS OF THE SEARCHLIGHT SEEN ON THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE. 
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THE WESTERN GOVERNORS’ EXCURSION EAST ‘oca 


AT NEW YORK. FROM mon 


SAST TO TELL OF THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE WEST, PHOTOGRAPHED ON THEIR ARRIVAL 
OSSEY OF SOUTH DAKOTA; HAWLEY OF IDAHO; BURKE OF NORTH DAKOTA; WEST OF ORE- 
1ER OF THE SPECIAL TRAIN; JAMES H. BRADY, PRESIDENT OF THE SPECIAL; 
REPRESENTING THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION; J. E. BARNES, REPRESENTING GOVERNOR 
HAY OF WASHINGTON; LEWIS PENWELL, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


THE GOVERNORS WHO HAVE BEEN VISITING THE 
LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: TOP ROW, CAREY OF WYOMT! ODDIE OF NEVADA; 


GON; BOTTOM ROW, [KUT.-GOY. FITZGERALD OF COLORADO; REILLY ATKINSON, MANA( 


EBERUARDT OF MINNESOTA; NORRIS OF MONTANA; CALVIN B. BROWN, 
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Signal-charts for Airmen 


Tue French army is studying a prac- 
tical means of making aviation at once 
less difficult and less dangerous by means 
of aerial charts. Atwood in his flight 
from St. Louis followed the line of rail- 
road, and the delays he met with are 
well known. The French idea is to have 
before the compass a card which the air- 
man should be able to read at a glance, 
no matter what his speed, confirming its 
information by a glance at the earth over 
which he is passing. 

Aviators consider that characters in 
white spread over the green surface of 
the earth are most serviceable for identi- 
fication. From the height of 9,000 meters 
white lines were distinguished last April 
by two aviators sent up for purposes of 
observation. From this height villages 
appeared as dark spots and waters reflect- 
ing sunlight as brilliant white sheets. 
From this height railroad lines, because 
of their neutral tint, were largely in- 
distinguishable. At the height of 200 
meters belfries of small churches were 
confounded with houses, but large churches 
isolated themselves admirably. 

The French army’s idea is to isolate 
on the proposed chart those objects which 
naturally detach themselves most visibly 
on the earth. Towns are to be indicated 
by vivid red, with a difference in shade 
to indicate the relative sizes. Sheds for 
dirigibles, aerodromes, and depositories 
for hydrogen are to be marked with con- 
venient signs. Vines, gardens, and slopes 
of country are also to be indicated. 

With such a system of signals, the 





French think that greater security should 
follow flight, largely by giving the air- 
man additional confidence and also by 
saving him time and worry. By this 
means also, after a little practice, he will 
be able to lay out his route with toler- 
able precision—for the outcome of flying 
is expected to show that airmen will keep 
in certain currents precisely as sea pilots 
learn to avoid danger marks in harbors. 

The Aero Club of France has also taken 
up the question of charts. But this club 
has decided that neither compass nor 
chart will answer all purposes; the 
aviator must be able to see dangerous ob- 
stacles—and to this end it is not unlikely 
that in time each municipality will go 
to the expense of erecting danger signs 
in its vicinity, as well as marking points 
of location within certain well-defined dis- 
tances. The president of the French 
Aerial League has come out with a 
proposition that poles be erected on all 
high towers, ete., with letters traced upon 
them to show distances. The figures, the 
league says, should be two in kind: one 
to represent the distance, north or south, 
in kilometers between any given place 
and the parallel of Paris; and the other, 
the distance east or west from the 
meridian of the French capital. For 
example, if an aviator reads the figures 
431.340 he will know that he is 431 kilo- 
meters to the south of the parallel and 
340 from the meridian of Paris, and by 
consulting his annual register can easily 
get his bearings for the next lap in his 
flight. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT 


South America»iPanama Canal 
20,000 Mile Cruise, leaving New York Jan. 20, 1912 


By S.S. “ BLUECHER” (12,500 tons) 


Calling at Pert of Spain, Pernambuco, Santos, Buenos Aires (Across the Andes), Punta Arenas 
(through the Straits of Magellan), Valparaiso, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, Bridgetown, and 


a visit to the Panama Canal. 
side trips everywhere. 


Five Delightful 


Cruises to the 


r Duration of Cruise 80 Days—Cost $350 and up. Exceptional 
Cruises De Luxe to the West Indies. 


WEST INDI 


Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


Panama Canal, Venezuela 
and Bermuda 


S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 28 days, Jan. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up. 


~” 


.S. Hamburg (11,000 tons), 21 days, Feb. 10, March 7, 1912, $125 and up. 


S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons), 16 days, March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 


TWO 
IDEAL 
CRUISES 


Around 
the World 


»y the 
Large Cruising 
Steamship, 


“VICTORIA 


LUISE” © 


(16,500 tons). 
































Every luxury of travel, every refinement of service insured 


GRAND ANNUAL CRUISE 
TO THE ORIENT 


By the most palatial cruising steamer afloat, 
S. S. “VICTORIA LUISE” (16,500 tons). 
Sailing from New York, January 30, 1912, on a 
78-Day Cruise to Portugal, Spain, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Orient. Cost $325 and upward. 
The ‘* Victoria Luise’’ is equipped with modern 
features providing every luxury add comfort on long 
cruises, 





Ve Italy and Egypt 
] 


Special Trip by the superb 
transatlantic liner “Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria,” the larg- 
estand most luxurioussteam- 
erof the service. Leaves New 
York February 14, 1912, for 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Villefranche (Nice), Genoa, 
Naples and Port Said. Toor 
from Port Said, $165 and up. 
To or from all other ports, 
$115 and up. ' 
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NEW BARS FOR JUSTICE 


THE CAGE FOR PRISONERS WHICH HAS JUST BEEN ERECTED IN THE NEW YORK 
COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS—AN INNOVATION WHICH COMES FROM ITALY 








WE will accept subscriptions for nearly 
every periodical in the world at 
less than the publisher's regular price. 


Finding the Horse-power smaller mammalia, which, with many car- 
nivorous birds, devour vast numbers of 


THE average purchaser of a car seems. | young snakes. 





to be more interested in the horse-power 
which it is capable of developing than in 
any other feature of its ability or effi- 
ciency, and consequently one of the most 
common questions asked is, “‘ How is the 
horse-power of a motor determined?” The 
simplest formula, and the one most com- 
monly used, is known as the A. L. A. M. 
horse-power formula. ‘This forms the 
basis of the individual motor-car license 
fee in New York as well as in several 
other States. By the A. L. A. M. formula 
the horse-power of a motor is obtained by 
multiplying the square of the bore by the 
number of cylinders and dividing this 
produet by two and one-half. It should be 
remembered that this formula applies only 
to four-cycle motors. 





The Use of Snakes 


Wuar is the use of snakes? In their 
“going on their belly,” the cireumstance 
that so offended Bacon, lies one of their 
greatest uses, because that, together with 
their internal formation and_ external 
covering, enables them to penetrate where 
no larger carnivorous animal could ven- 
ture, into dark and noisome morasses, bog- 
jungles, swamps amid the tangled vege- 
tation of the tropics, where swarms of the 
lesser reptiles, on which-so many of them 
feed, would otherwise outbalance the har- 
mony of nature, 

Wondrously and exquisitely constructed 
for their habitat, they are able to exist 
where the higher animals could not; and 
while they help to clear those iriaccessible 
places of the lesser vermin, they them- 
selves supply food for a number of the 








The hedgehog, weasel, ichneumon, rat, 
peceary, badger. goat, hog, and an im- 
mense number of birds keep snakes within 
due limits, while the latter perform their 
part among tlie grain-devouring and 
herbivorous lesser creatures. 





Cornstalk Paper 


Experts in the employment of the 
United States government have demon- 
strated that a very fair quality of paper 
can be manufactured from the common 
cornstalk. 

Paper suitable for books, magazines. 
and for a very fair quality of writing- 
paper has been made, and the experts de- 
clare it would be possible in any corn- 
growing community for a paper-mill to 
secure sufficient material of this character 
to keep the mill busy throughout the 
entire year. 

Corn fodder can be grown purposely for 
paper pulp. It should be planted thickly 
and cut before it is old enough to bear 
grain. 





Music for Bald Horses 


A VETERINARIAN claims to have made 
the discovery that music is a remedy for 
baldness in horses, the friction produced 
by the air-waves dilating the superficial 
blood-vessels and acting as a sort of 
massage. If the instrument is held and 
played over the occipital epidermis, it pro- 
vokes a reaction in the arteries of the 
head. Similar results occur in men, ac- 
cording to the discoverer. 
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How We Got Our Christmas 


CHRISTMAS was a festival during many 
centuries before the birth of Christ, being 
the festival of the winter solstice, and called 
the Saturnalia among the Romans. Later 
Druidical rites were added to the festivities 
attendant on this day, and then some of the 
ceremonies of the ancient Germans and 
Scandinavians. The early church invested 
the festival with a Christian significance, 
and in this sense one may say that Christ- 
mas is but a continuance of the pagan 
winter solstice festival. 

About the year 340, some doubt being 
manifested concerning this festival, Saint 
Cyril made a careful and exhaustive inquiry 
and reported December 25th as the correct 
date of Christ’s birth. The Pope accepted 
and confirmed the date. Before the close 
of the century it came to be accepted by 
every nation in Christendom. However, 
the actual year of the birth of Christ is 
really unknown, and it is certain that the ex- 
act month and day will never be recovered, 
although critics generally accept 4 B.c. as 
the probable vear. Dionysius Exiguus, a 
learned Scythian, fixed the Christian era in 
525 a.p.; but. it is now believed to be at 
least four years in error. 

Herod the Great died 747 years after the 
founding of Rome, or in 4 B.c., and we 
also know that Herod was dead before the 
Jewish Passover which took place on April 
12, 4 n.c., and so chronologists now reckon 
that Christ must .have been born before 
February in the year 4 B.c. 

There was, however, no celebration of the 
birthday of Christ during His lifetime, for 
the early Christians looked upon the com- 
memoration of birthdays as heathenish. 
The first known celebration of the birthday 
of Our Lord was in a.p. 140, although there 
is a tradition that says that Christmas was 
first observed in A.p. 98, and ordered to be 
observed as a solemn feast by Pope Teles- 
phorus in a.p, 137. Of this, however, there 
seems to be no positive authe ntication, and 
the year a.p. 140 is accepted as the first 
real Christmas celebration known. 

Although celebrated all over the world, 
Christmas is not, and never was, a legal holi- 
day in the U nited States. In each State it 
is made a legal, and is not, as many people 
seem to think, 2 national celebration. 

One interesting fact in connection with 
the government and Christmas day is that, 
no matter where the navy of the United 
States may be stationed, this festival i 
religiously observed. All other holidays, 
save Inde pendence Day, may be forgotten, 
but never Christmas, and in port or out it 
is observed with prayer and feasting and 
singing of carols, and the men are granted 
special privileges. So, too, in the army the 
day is observed at all military posts and 
stations, the men being required to do no 
duty; and the army, like the navy, no 
matter where stationed, observes this day 
with all the pomp and reverence possible 
to the occasion. 

From the Druids comes the use of mistle- 
toe at Christmas. The mistletoe was a 
special object of adoration by the Druids, 
who gathered it with great ceremony and 
hung sprays of it over their doors as an 
offering of shelter to the gods of the forest 
during the cold season. Soon it became a 
part of the solstice celebration, and later 
of Christmas, being first used in the ser- 
vants’ halls in England, and then in the 
drawing-rooms. Holly comes from the 
same source, and, according to ancient 
tradit on, is the bush in which God first 
appeared to Moses. 

Kissing under the mistletoe is a relic of 
Scandinavian mythology. Loki hated Bal- 
der, the Apollo of the North, and as every- 
thing which sprang from earth, fire, air, and 
water had given its promise not to hurt 
Balder, except the mistletoe, Loki had an 
arrow made of this plant, which was deemed 
too insignificant to be asked allegiance, and 
induced the blind Hédur to shoot. The 
arrow killed Balder, who was finally restored 
to life at the request of the gods. The 
mistletoe was then given into the keeping 
of the goddess of love, and every one who 
passed under it kissed it to show that it was 
a sign of love and not death. 

The lighted candles we use on Christmas 
ve are, on the contrary, not of pagan 
origin, but are from a Jewish celebration 
which occurs about Christmas time. 

Yule, or Yule-tide, was the name given 
by the ancient Goths and Saxons to their 
winter festival, and the bringing of the 
log was an old Seandinavian custom. The 
Seandinavians were in the habit of building 
huge bonfires to their god Thor. The 
phrase ‘Merry Christmas’ comes from 
the Saxons, who used the word merry to 
signify pleasant or agreeable. 

Of the Star of Bethlehem there seems to 
he little known. Knowles proved that 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars were in con- 
junction three times in the seven hundred 
and forty-seventh year after the founding 
of Rome, that year being about the date 
of the birth of Our Saviour. This cone 
junction appeared in the sign of the Zodiac 
which astrologers connected with the for- 
tunes of Judwa, and has been many times 
identified as the Star of Bethlehem. 

The name Santa Claus is but an English 
perversion of the Netherlands word Sunter 
INlaas, meaning Saint Nicholas, the patron 
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AS Waemen 


SHE: “ Yes, we always hang up our stock- 
ings at Christmas, and I give the contents 
of mine to charity.” 


HE: “ How generous !”” 
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saint of children. This word is also used 
to designate St. Nicholas Day, which falls 
on December 6th. The real Saint Nicholas 
is said to have been the Bishop of Myra, in 
Lycia, who died about a.p. 326. In some 
parts of German <! it is the custom for some 
one to dress up like the good bishop on St. 
Nicholas eve and distribute presents. How- 
ever, this custom is growing obsolete, and 
favor is given to the better known and more 
picturesque Santa Claus. 
The mince pie of Christmas time is all 
that is left of the immense pie of early days,- 
made of forcemeat and sweet accessories, 
and usually in the form of a cradle, to be 
emblematic of the manger in which the in- 
fant Christ was laid. The Christmas pud- 
ding is said to be emblematic of the rich 
offerings made by the wise men to Jesus 
in the stable, and, like the mince pie, date 
back to the early days ¢ of Christianity. 


The Lost. Beans 


Every Yankee is supposed to be fond of 
baked beans.» During the Civil War, the 
New England regiments, when in camp, 
were loyal to the’ ancient custom which 


provided baked. beans. for the Saturday 
night supper and’ the Sunday mornity 


breakfast. On the march the boys had 
to be satisfied- with stewed beans, for the 
bivouae did not admit of building an oven 
or the digging cf a pit wherein to bake 
them. 

At the battle of Fisher’s Hill, it is said, 
an amusing illustration was shown of a 
Yankee’s devotion to his beans. The 
color-sergeant “of the © Fourteenth New 
Hampshire was noted for his bravery and 
his. fondness for. beans flavored with 
vinegar. 

During the afternoon, while prepara- 
tions were proceeding for the advance that 
won the field, the color-sergeant was stew- 
ing his beans. He had just taken the 
kettle off the fire and, spoon in hand, was 
about to dine, when he heard the order 
given to “fall in!” 

He would not desert the flag; he could 
not abandon his savory meal. Tying the 
steaming, sooty pail to his belt, he took 
his place in the center of the line, bore 
aloft the colors, and advanced with his 
regiment to the. charge. 

He kept one eye on the enemy and the 
other on the dangling pail at his side. 
The battle was won, but the men declared 
that the way of the New Hampshire Four- 
teenth was strewn with beans. 





To Put Out Fires at Sea 

Two ingenious Australians have in- 
vented a contrivance as strange as it is 
economical to quench the fires—which, by 
the way, are seldom heard of unless a 
ship is materially damaged thereby—oc 
curring in vessels at sea. 

The system employed in extinguishing 
such fires remains very imperfect. The 
oldest and simplest way consisted in 
inundating the-cargo, but this was often 
insufficient, because care .had .to be taken 
not to admit enough water to sink the 
ship, and, moreover, this method  de- 
stroyed a great. part of the merchandise 
not already reached by the fire. During 
the last few years there has been in use 
the system of sending sulphurous gases 
into. the hold, but-this offered so many in- 
conveniences that it was largely unwork- 
able. 

The new method of the Australians con- 
sists in the utilizing of the combustible 
gases that escape from all steamships. 
Instead of letting these be lost, they are 
retained by means of a. ventilator, and. 
after being cooled and purified, are sent 
to a distributor, from which, by means 
of a system of spouts, they are propelled 
to the remotest corners of the hold. ~ In 
order to combat a fire under these circum 
stances, it is suflicient to reduce the: pro- 
portion of oxygen. contained in’ the air 
that fills the hold from) twenty-one to 
fourteen or fifteen per cent. 

Chis proceeding necessitates an instal 
lation of a very simple character and of 
small cost, and occasions no danger to 
merchandise. The fumes also destroy the 
rats in the hold. 


Life-savers for Airmen 


AN apparatus is in process of invention 
which, when completed, is expected — to 
serve the same purpose in the air that 
life-preservers do at sea. It is a support 
in the form of a basket to be arranged 
inside the seat provided for the airman, 
with leather strap and_ cork-and-steel 
lining to temper the shock of a fall. The 
basket is to serve the same purpose as 4 
parachute, and to be detached from the 
rest of the air-ship in case of danger to 
machinery. The aviator is simply to 
grasp the steel support at the arch, loosen 
the apparatus from the seat with his 
other hand, and slide down to earth. 
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| HE author makes spiritual truth burn 
radiantly in the lamp of fiction. John 
Weightman has been ostentatious in parading 
his charities. He falls asleep and finds him- 
self in the Heavenly City. Glorious mansions 
await those who on earth have led lives full 
of love and kindness, and he confidently 





seeks his. But the angel leads him to a 
miserable little hut built of bits and scraps. 
The ending is of great beauty. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘“‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 


« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 





plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 


“Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel I have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


‘Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘Sister Carrie.’ ’’—New York Herald. 

“It is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘1 am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.”—Kansas City Journal. 


“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 
and universal.” —New York World. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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